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A new idea in smoking! 


Salem refreshes your taste 













Created by R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 








e menthol fresh 
So soft—so fresh—the smoke of Salem refreshes 
your taste the way a Spring morning refreshes you. 


¢ rich tobacco taste 
You get rich tobacco taste with a new surprise 
softness that gives smoking new comfort and ease. 


* modern filter, too 
Smoke refreshed! Through Salem’s pure-white, 
modern filter flows the freshest taste in cigarettes. 
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How and why 


ANACIN 


gives more complete relief from 


TENSE, NERVOUS HEADACHES 


better than aspirin... 
even with buffering action 











BECAUSE ASPIRIN contains “es 
only one pain reliever..... . ADD BUFFERING ACTION 
and you still have only one 











BUT ANACIN relieves pain, me 
calms nerves, fights depression 


Anacin is like a doctor’s prescrip- 
tion. That is, Anacin contains not 
just one but a combination of medi- 
cally proven ingredients. Anacin 
(1) promptly relieves pain of head- 
ache, neuritis and neuralgia. (2) 
Calms nerves — leaves you relaxed. 
(3) Fights depression. In this way, 
Anacin gives you more complete 
relief than you get from aspirin, 
even with buffering added. And 
Anacin Tablets do not upset the 
stomach. Buy Anacin today! 







3 out of 4 doctors recommend the ingredients of ANACIN 
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By ALBERT DORNE 
Famous Magazine Illustrator 


O you like to draw or paint? If you do 
—America’s 12 Most Famous Artists 
are looking for you. We'd like to help you 
find out if you have talent worth develop- 
ing for a full-time or part-time art career. 
Here’s why we make this offer. Some 
years ago, my colleagues and I realized 
that too many people were missing won- 
derful careers in art . . . either because 
they hesitated to think they had talent 
. or because they couldn’t get top- 
notch professional art training without 
leaving home or giving up their jobs. 


A Pian to Help Others 


We decided to do something about 
this. First, we pooled the rich, practical 
experience; the professional know-how; 
and the precious trade secrets that helped 
us reach the top. To illustrate this knowl- 
edge, we made over 5,000 special draw- 
ings and paintings . . . as part of a com- 
plete course of art training that people 
all over the country could take right in 
their own homes and in their spare time. 
This original course in commercial art 
and illustration was so successful that two 
equally effective courses — one in fine 
arts painting and another in professional 
cartooning — were later created. Through 
these three separate art training programs, 
we have helped thousands of men and 
women win the creative satisfactions and 
the cash rewards of part-time or full- 
time art careers. Here are just a few: 
John Busketta worked as a pipe-fitter’s 
helper with a big gas company while he 
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“We're looking for people 









Fred Ludekens Peter Helck 
took our Commercial Art Course. He’s 
still with the same company — but now 


he’s an artist in the advertising depart- 
ment. At a big increase in pay! 


Mother Boosts Family Income 
Having taken our training, busy New 
York mother, Elizabeth Merriss, now 
adds to her family’s income by designing 
greeting cards and illustrating children’s 
books. 

Harriet Kuzniewski was bored with an 
“ordinary” job when she sent for our 
talent test. Once convinced she had tal- 
ent worth developing, she started study- 
ing art at home. Soon she became a 
fashion artist. ‘Today, she does high-style 
illustrations for a leading fashion studio. 


Father of Three Wins New Career 


Stanley Bowen — a married man with 
three children, unhappy in a “dead-end” 
job — began studying with us, in his own 
home, evenings. Now he’s an illustrator 
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Al Parker 





Robert Fawcett 


for a growing art studio, makes much 
more money — and his family sees a 
happy, secure future ahead. 

A great-grandmother in Newark, Ohio 
enrolled in our Fine Arts Painting Course, 
and recently had her first local “one- 
man” show. She sold thirty-two of her 
water colors and five oil paintings. 

John Whitaker of Memphis, Tenn., 
was an airline clerk when he enrolled. ‘Two 
years later he won a prize in a cartooning 
contest and was signed to do a comic 
strip for a group of newspapers. 


Earns Seven Times As Much 


Eric Ericson, an auto parts clerk, used 
his spare time to study with us. Today 
he’s a successful illustrator earning seven 
times his former salary. 

Gertrude Vander Poel had never drawn 
a thing until she began our training. Now 
a swank New York gallery exhibits her 
paintings for sale. 
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who like to draw” 


AMERICA’S 12 MOST FAMOUS ARTISTS 















Dong Kingman 


Austin Briggs 


How about you? Wouldn’t you like to 
find out if you have talent worth training 
for a full-time or part-time art career? 


Free Art Talent Test 

Simply send for our revealing 12-page 
talent test. Thousands paid $1 for this 
test, but we'll send it to you free. If you 
show promise, you'll be eligible for train- 
ing in your own home and in your spare 
time — under the art program we direct. 
No obligation. Mail coupon today. 





r 
| FAMOUS ARTISTS SCHOOLS 

Studio 554, Westport, Conn. 
Send me — without obligation — 
| your Famous Artists Talent Test. 
Mr. 


Miss (please print) 
J 
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Listen to her smile! 


...When you cal/ from out of town 


Ever hear a face brighten? It’s 
easy. Just listen carefully next 
time you telephone someone out 
of town who thinks you're pretty 
wonderful. 


Somewhere, right now, there’s 
a face that would light up at the 
sound of your voice. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
Call by Number. It's Twice as Fast. 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Station-to-Station Calls 


First Each Added 


For example: 3 Minutes Minute 


Philadelphia to 


Washington, D.C. 45¢ 15¢ 
Dayton to Detroit o¢ 15¢ 
Chicago to Pittsburgh B5¢ 25¢ 
Denver to Minneapolis $120 30¢ 


Los Angeles to New York $20 D0¢ 


These rates apply every night after 6 and oll 
day Sunday. Add the 10%, federal excise tax. 
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Dear (Reader: 


SUCH CORONET FEATURES as “By Rocket 
to Mars in 18 Days” (Aug. 1946)—among 
350-plus science stories we have pub- 
lished in 20 years—once had that pipe- 
dream dimension. But now that we are 
smack up against the realities of the 
Space Age, the idea of zooming off to 
the moon no longer looms as a science 
writer's flight of fancy. In fact, things 
have changed all around for science 
writers. “Back before World War II,” 
says one of the most eminent of the 
group, John Pfeiffer (“Terror in a Cave,” 
p. 114), “a skilled science writer could 
make a living—but just barely. Then 
came the atom bomb—and now Sputnik 
and space-eating missiles. We're over- 
whelmed with work!” 

One of CORONET’s regulars, Pfeiffer has 
written articles for us on such diverse 
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; “saf Science writer John Pfeiffer: Get- 
subjects as the brain, vision, muscles, ting back up proved to be a problem. 


and the conquest of death. He was born 
in New York and raised there and in Ogunquit, Maine. He couldn't 


decide whether to be a scientist or a writer—so he became a science 
writer. Just out of Yale in 1936, a fortuitous job shuffle made him, at 
21, science editor of a news magazine. Subsequently, a war hitch as 
a civilian working for the Navy had him writing about new weapons 
for “people who didn’t know anything about science—including 
able-bodied seamen and admirals.” Since the war, Pfeiffer has 
written science articles, books and radio and television scripts. He 
likes science writing because the field is so “continually new and full 
of enormous surprises’; for Pfeiffer it is also an adventurous 
occupation. Operating from his 80-year-old home in rural New 
Hope, Pa.—where he also finds time, along with his wife Naomi 
and 12-year-old son Tony, to skate on the canal behind the house, 
play tennis, and “explore” the countryside—Pfeiffer displays a pas- 
sion for going up and down that would overwhelm an elevator 
operator. On various assignments his ups include trips in helicopters 
and climbs atop oil rigs. His downs include submarine dives, a visit 
under a steel furnace and a memorable cave descent which was 
almost his undoing. Very unscientific—but very exciting reading. 


The ELA 





CORONET is published monthly by Esquire, Inc., 65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1, Ill. Printed in U. 8. 
Entered as 2nd class matter at Chicago. Ill.,. Oct 14, 1936, under Act of March 3, 1879. Authorized as 
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but can't get started 


To People Who Want to Write 






Do you have that constant urge to write but fear that a beginner 
hasn‘t a chance? Then listen to what a famous editor said on this 


subject: 


“There is more room for newcomers in the writing field today than ever 
before. Some of the greatest of writing men and women have passed from the 
scene. Who will take their places? Fame, riches and the happiness of achieve- 


ment await the new men and women of power.” 


Writing Aptitude Test—FREE! 


The Newspaper Institute of America offers a FREE Writing 
Aptitude Test. Its object is to discover new recruits for the army 
of men and women who add to their income by fiction and article 
writing. 

The Writing Aptitude Test is a simple but expert analysis of 
your latent ability, your powers of observation, imagination, 
dramatic instinct, etc. Not all applicants pass this test. Those who 
do are qualified to take the famous A. course based on the 
practical training given by big metropolitan dailies. 

This is the New York Copy Desk Method which teaches you 
to write by writing! You develop your individval style instead 
of trying to copy that of others. 

Although you work at home, on your own time, you are con- 
stantly guided by experienced writers. 

You “cover” actual assignments such as metropolitan reporters 
get. It is really fascinating work. Each week you see new 
progress. In a matter of months you can acquire the coveted 
“professional” touch. Then you are ready for market with 
greatly improved chances of making sales. 


Mail the Coupon Now 


But the first step is to take the FREE Writing Aptitude Test. 
It requires but a few minutes and costs nothing. So mail the 
coupon now! Make the first move towards the most enjoyable 
and profitable occupation—writing for publication! Newspaper 
Institute of America, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
(Founded 1925) 


(Licensed by State of New York) 
(Approved Member, National Home Study Council) 
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- Newspaper Institute of America : 
' One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. ' 
' ' 
' Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing Aptitude Test and § 
' further information about writing for profit as promised in Coronet, March. § 
8 Mr. ' 
8 Miss f pannsinanppemeaunibinasibtingpnababnemasamnepntpennennsuntinatuenssbponnnngnumempmmnnenengenmmpanssnnetuinnstinasnans | 
8 Mrs. | 
' ' 
ES SE a a eT Na ot TE ' 
: ' 
EE eS ere Zone........State......... ' 
' (All correspondence confi- ential. No salesman will call on you.) 5 
. 55-C-668 8 
F Se eS eSSSSSSSSSS8888S88888888888888808880 


Copyright 1957 Newspaper Institute of America 
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THANKS N.1.A. 
FOR WRITING 
ACHIEVEMENT 


**| sold a question and 


answer to the ‘Quiz-Em 
column in ‘This Week 
Magazine. { also had 


a feature published with 
a by-line in the Lapeer 
County Press. Thanks to 
N.1.A. for my writing 
success.’’"——Mrs. Norma 
Sullivan, Mariette, Mich. 





SELLS FIRST ARTI- 
CLE TO LOOK 
MAGAZINE HALF- 


WAY THROUGH 
COURSE 


‘*in my first attempt at 
writing for a national 
magazine, {| wrote an 
article in answer to one 
that appeared in Look 
Magazine. The article 
drew an unusual reader 
response and mine was 
chosen as the best. The 


editor expressed interest 
in the fact | was study- 
ing the N.1.A. Course 
and the check | received 
more than paid for it.”’ 
Glenn Dunlap, 
ville, 


Paines- 
Ohio. 
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12” COLUMBIA (») RECORDS 


FREE-ANY 3 











of these superb |High-Fidelity| 








if you join the Columbia @p Record Club —and agree to 
purchase 4 selections during the coming 12 months 


You receive, at once, any 3 of these records 
—FREE. One is your gift for joining, and the 
other two are your Bonus records ‘‘in advance”’ 


After you have purchased only four records 
you receive a 12” Columbia (» Bonus recor 
of your choice FREE for every two additional 
selections you purchase from the Club. In 
this way your record purchases earn a 50% 
dividend 


You enroll in any one of the four Club Divi- 
sions: Classical; Jazz; Listening and Dancing; 
Broadway, Movies, Television and Musical 
Comedies 


Every month you receive, FREE, a new issue 
of the Columbia @ Record Club Magazine — 
which describes all 
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Oklahoma! 
Nelson Eddy 


Complete Score 





STRAUSS WALTZES 
and OVERTURES 
-. , 





BRUNO WALTER 





forthcoming selections © 
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Columbia Records Sales Corp.. 


You may accept or reject the selection for 
your Division, take records from other Divisions 
or take NO records in any particular month 


Your only membership obligation is to buy four 
selections from the more than 100 to be of- 
fered in the coming 12 months. You may cancel 
membership any time thereafter 


The records you want are mailed and billed to 
you at only $3.98 (original cast Musical Shows 
somewhat higher), plus small mailing charge 


You must be delighted with membership or 
you may cancel it by returning the free rec- 
ords within 10 days 
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STRAVINSKY 

FIREBIRD SUITE 
TCHAIKOVSKY 

ROMEO AND JULIET * 
LEONARD BERNSTEIN 
NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 
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HE KING OF SWING 
ENNY 
OQODMAN 


MARRY JAMES 





GENE KRUPA 
LIONEL HAMPTON 
TEDOY WhSON 





1937-38 Jazz Concert No. 2 
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NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 


ROMANTIC MELODIES FROM 
ROMEO AND JULIET, SLEEPING BEAUTY 
5TH SYMPHONY, NUTCRACKER SUITE. 

QUARTET IN D. SYMPHONY PATHETIQUE 





MARCHE SLAV, SERENADE FOR STRINGS 
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Dorothy Kirsten 
Robert Rounseville ¥. 
































COLUMBIA @ RECORD CLUB, 
Dept. 209-2, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Please send me as my FREE gift the 3 records 
whose numbers I have circled at the right — and 
enroll me in the following Division of the Club: 
(check one box only) 

[)} Listening and Dancing 


() Jaz 


[] Classical 


[) Broadway, Movies, Television 
and Musical Comedies 


I agree to purchase four selections from the more 
than 100 to be offered during the coming 12 
months... at regular list price, plus small mail- 
ing charge. For every two additional selections I 
accept, I am to receive a 12” Columbia @ Bonus 
record of my choice FREE. 


Nome 
(Please Print) 
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CANADA: Prices slightly higher. 
Address 11-13 Soho St., Toronto 2B 


If you wish to have this membership =3} 


City 





to an established Columbia Records dealer, 
authorized to accept subscriptions, please fill 
in the dealer’s name and address: 





Dealer's Name 


CIRCLE 3 NUMBERS BELOW: 
Eddy Duchin Story 

Beethoven: 3 piano sonatas 
Erroll Garner (‘‘Caravan’’) 

Gaité Parisienne; Les Sylphides 
Easy To Remember—Luboff Choir 
My Fair Lady—Orig. Broadway Cast 
Burbeck and Jay & Kai 

Gershwin Hits—Percy Faith 
Sinatra—Adventures of the Heart 
Ambassador Satch 

Firebird; Romeo and Juliet 

Day By Day—Doris Day 

Johann Strauss—Waltzes 

Lure of the Tropics—Kostelanetz 
Ports Of Call 


1. 
2 
3. 
4 
5. 
6. 
7 
8 
9. 
10 
Il. 
12 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23 
24. 


Oklahoma! 


Levant Plays Gershwin 

The Elgart Touch 

The Great Melodies of Tchaikovsky 
Suddenly It's the Hi-Lo’s 

King of Swing—Benny Goodman 
Brahms: Symphony No. 3 

The Merry Widow 


Wonderful, Wonderful—Mathis 
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Dealer's Address 
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Hypertensive personality traits; 


the problems behind your back pains; the relativity of language 





9. 


HYPERTENSIVE BLUEPRINT? 

Is there a personality blueprint by 
which you can predict whether you'll 
develop high blood pressure? Ac- 
cording to Dr. H. A. Schroeder of 
Washington University School of 
Medicine in St. Louis, agp per- 
sons suffering or likely t o develop 
hypertension are alike in possessing 
certain traits. Chief among them: a 
kind of chronic rage (which they 
don’t show), together with a ten- 
dency to be dependent and submis- 
sive. Other telltale traits: emotional, 
guarded, prudish, resentful, self- 
centered, compulsive. And one in- 
teresting over-all fact: hypertensive 
persons often behave inadequately 
or inappropriately in conflicts in- 
volving their personal interests. 





BEHIND YOUR BACKACHE 

Next time your back aches, don’t 
blame it on a sudden bending over, 
or unexpected exercise. It may well 
be due to something you’re worry- 
ing—or guilty—about. So says Dr. 
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T. H. Holmes of the University of 
Washington. Backache, he reports, 
is really a reaction that sets in when 
a person fails to solve a “life situa- 
tion.” Conflict, anxiety, frustration, 
humiliation, guilt—all cause pain 
that shows up in the back, neck or 
extremities. 


PRECISELY 

What do such words as “some,” 
“few.” “a lot of’ and “certain” 
mean to you? Psychologist John 
Cohen of the University of Man- 
chester, England, points out that 
these unprecise terms have rather 
precise meanings, depending upon: 
first, the items involved ; second, the 
number of items available; and 
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third, the age of the person involved. 
An example of the first: to most 
people, “some friends” means about 
five friends, but “some trees” means 
about 20 trees. Example of the sec- 
ond: if you’re asked to take “a few” 
or “a lot of’ beads from a tray, you'll 





(Continued on page 14) 


Purely American! 


Virginia Dare 


The American wine 


blended for American tastes 


New Virginia Dare Pink Wine 
truly answers an American need...a wine for 
the entertainment hours that’s light, 
bright, sweet...and uncompromisingly 
delicious! It’s a “‘fun’’ wine with a flair for 
giving any evening a special ‘‘party”’ 
flavor. Try it just once and you'll... 
“say it again! Virginia Dare!" 





VIRGINIA DARE Red, White and Pink Wines 
PINK WINE SPECIALLY SWEETENED GARRETT & COMPANY, INC., N. Y. 
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How SLENDER women 
can REDUCE the size of their HIPS 


by Lois Cristy 





* No diet. No weight-loss, yet inches vanish almost like magic! 





re you slender... yet bothered by 
bulges? Are you only slightly over 
your correct size ... and not 
interested in dieting? Relax-A- 
cizor is your way. No diet. No weight-loss. 
Yet inches vanish from hips, waist, tummy, 
arms, thighs . . . almost like magic . . . while 
you rest, at HOME! 


Relax-A-cizor requires NO EFFORT, 
never makes you feel tired . .. yet it is real, 
slimming exercise. It is not a vibrator or 
couch. It is the ONLY home unit that does 
not depend upon diet for results! 


You save time and money, too. No 
more long trips to expensive salons. You 
use your Relax-A-cizor privately at home 
for less than 5c a day. So convenient. So 
quick and easy to use. 


Many women lose an inch or two 
the first week or so...and with No diet 
or weight-loss! No other home method 
dares make such a promise... because 
Relax-A-cizor and ONLY Relax-A-cizor 
reduces without diet or weight-loss! 


Relax-A-cizor is a tiny, attractive 
machine. Looks like a small makeup case. 
It causes “beautifying, reducing exercise 
that trims away inches.” Easy to use... 
simply place “Beauty Belts” or pads over 
bulges of hips, waist, abdomen, thighs, 
turn a dial and Relax-A-cizor does your 
slimming exercise while you rest, read, 
watch T.V. or even sleep! 
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“This is the safe, sensible, economi- 
cal home method used by more than 
200,000 women.” Praised by such famous 
magazines as Vogue, Harper’s Bazaar, 
Mademoiselle, Charm, Glamour, Coronet... 
and newspaper beauty editors coast-to- 
coast. (Send Coupon for Free Beauty 
Articles.) 

Just a few of our tamous slender users: Doris Day, 
Eleanor Powell, Jolie Gabor, Patrice Munsel, Lisa Ferr- 
aday, Lola Albright, Helen Grayco and Helen O'Connell. 

Diet may cause sagging and loss from 
bust, meck and face. Relax-A-cizor does 
NOT; instead it firms and tightens your 
waist, hips, thighs and abdomen. New 
FACIAL exercises and tightens muscles 
under eyes and chin. Chest muscles that 
help support the bust are exercised with 
“Beauty Pads.” A special “Back Pad” 
gives soothing exercise to the muscles that 
aid erect posture. 

Clinically tested by physicians... 
Physicians in New York City, Los Angeles 
and Philadelphia conducted hundreds of 
“test cases” to prove the complete safety 
of the product and the remarkably fast 
results. 

Husbands use Relax-A-cizor, too 
... for slimming exercise of their bulging 
waistlines .. . for soothing RELAXING exer- 
cise of tired, aching back and feet mus- 
cles. Relax-A-cizor is for the WHOLE FAM- 
ILY ... teenagers to glamorous Grandma. 
Everyone uses it! 
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This is the Relax-A-cizor you read about 
in the editorial article, “It Buzzes Away 
the Bulges” in CORONET. 











Relax-A-cizor, 980 N. La Cienega, Los Angeles 


Users repert results . .. Mrs. Evelyn Brant- 
weiner of Allentown, Pennsylvania writes: “I've lost 4 
inches from my waist, 3 inches from hips and 2 inches 
from my thighs in 3 months."’ Mrs. Caglia of San Jose, 
California says: “After about 3 weeks I took my hips 
down from 46” to 3714", waistline from 33” to 26"." 
She says that she did not diet. Mary A. Moriarty, New 
Bedford, in 1 month lost 3 inches around her waist and 
her hips; her dress size went from 20% to 18. 


Free: “It Buzzes Away the Bulges” 
by Ralph Bass and complete illustrated 
booklets about “How to Reduce Inches at 
Home”...No cost. No obligation. MAIL 
COUPON BELOW. 


“es OD ore 
Guaranteed by ® 
Good Housekeeping 
\4or 


a 
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FREE mail today 


RelarA CIOL ven. cr24 


980 N. La Cienega. Los Angeles. Calif. OR 
711 Fifth Ave.. New York City, OR 
Suite 800. 17 No. State St., Chicago, Illinois 


Please send in PLAIN envelope FREE information 
about reducing size of waist, hips, thighs, abdomen. 
No cost. 


(PLEASE PRINT) 

C) Mrs. [) Miss [) Mr. 

NAME... 

ADDRESS....... vieidiaieuanaitiil oo 
GPE Cekienue ....<ONE.... STATE 
TELEPHONE... 


Use margin for more writing space 
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ALL 
ABOUT 


YOU 


take more if the tray contains a large 
number. Of the third: to a child, 
“certain” means sure to be; to an 
adult, in the sense of “certain to be 
elected,” it means only about 70 per- 
cent certain. All this, of course, may 
mean “much” or “little” to you. ... 











WHERE’S THE FIRE? 

The speeding ambulance with siren 
screaming is a facet of city life that 
is more colorful than useful. Doctors 
at Hurley Hospital, Flint, Michigan, 
after a study of 2,500 consecutive 
ambulance runs, have come up with 
the discovery that in more than 98 
percent of the cases the patient 
would have been just as well off if 





he’d been transported according to 
regular traffic regulations. Or. as 
Dr. Basil C. MacLean, president of 
the Blue Cross Association, puts it: 
“The average patient would get 
there soon enough by parcel post.” 

Even in the case of the less than 
2 percent who did benefit by swift 
handling, the Flint doctors suggest, 
some of them could have been more 
severely injured by being sped so 
swiftly to the hospital. 
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If you swallow food without chewing it... 





AHA! 

If you’ve been worrying that your 
youngster feels rejected, here’s cheer- 
ing news. A survey by the Iowa State 
College discloses that most children— 
those questioned were fifth graders 
—regard their parents and home 
conditions with more satisfaction 
than criticism; that they saw them- 
selves as involved, rather than ex- 
cluded from, family decision-making 
and work about the house. Only a 
very small proportion said their par- 
ents were hard to get along with, or 
complained they were too strict. And 
when mama did lay down the law, 
approximately one out of every five 
confessed coaxing would always get 
her to change her mind! 


WHAT? NO CHEWING? 

A series of studies just revealed seems 
to indicate that swallowing food 
without chewing doesn’t wreck the 
digestion, as was once thought. As 
reported in Nutrition Reviews, tests 
with humans disclosed that some 
foods—boiled and broiled meats and 
nuts, for example—digested just as 
well in the stomach, chewed or not. 
However, fried and roasted meats 
did better if chewed. 
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TOOTH BRUS 


THE 
INSIDE STORY 


is firm blue bristles that 
polish teeth bright ... 


OUTSIDE STORY 


is gentile white bristles that 
massage gums safely 
. as you brush! 


No other type of tooth brush polishes teeth 
so bright while massaging gums so safely! 


Out of a famous dental clinic comes a totally 
new type of tooth brush—a revolutionary new 
concept in dental care! The new Pro Double 
Duty Tooth Brush offers the advantages of 

a hard brush and a soft brush in one! 
Unconditional money-back guarantee. 


Get the Pro Double Duty Tooth Brush today. 


ti / 
Phe mite will, oy ta belltr! | 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co., Florence, Mass. 
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FREE TO THE DEAF 
$30,000. 


IN ADVANCED DESIGN HEARING AIDS 
Your choice of the PETITE, SLIMLINE, or CONTOUR 





EVERY WEEK.--- 
VEARS-AHEAD 


uDIVOX! 


WINNERS 


+O DRAMATIZE 
HEARING BY A 





RULES 


1. Enter name of deaf person at office 4. Additional names of hard-of-hearing 
of nearest dealer or mail coupon below. _‘ friends may be registered on separate 


2. Entries postmarked before midnight Piece of paper. 
Saturday are eligible for current week’s 5. Winners notified in person or by mail 
drawing. — and fitted without charge! 


3. Two of our newest aids given away 6. Drawing void in any locality where 
each week! No purchase orfeerequired. prohibited by law. 


AUGIVOX Hearing alps 


SUCCESSOR TO THE Western E/ectric HEARING AID DIVISION 


. Audivox, inc., Dept. 2-C 
| 123 Worcester Street, Boston 18, Mass. 


Please enter the below-named hard-of-hearing person for your free drawing without 
| obligation or cost. 
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To the readers of Coronet 
Please accept... with our compliments... 


this beautiful, full-color vacation guide 
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HIS new, informative New York State 
Vacation Guide helps you choose 


NEW YORK STATE 


NEW 1958 
EDITION 


Highways of History. ‘‘Vacationlands” 
offers a choice of 1,000 vacation sites... 


from hundreds of vacation suggestions. lakes, seashore, mountains .. . cities 
You'll find every attraction in the and towns. Send for your copy now! 
Empire State described . . . learn how 

to reach them along New York State’s 196 Pages, pocked wit 





n 


1000 attractions, described 
in complete detail 





travel and vacation tips 











stories of New York history “Where to stay“‘—and how 





Color plates iliustrate 
the wonders of the state 





Mail this coupon today! 





Vacationlands”’ 


NEW YORK STATE 


Averell Harriman 
Governor 


Edword T. Dickinson 


Commissioner of Commerce 
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to make reservations 





New York State Department of Commerce 
Room 190-S, 112 State Street, Albany 7, New York 


Send “‘New York State Vacationlands.”’ I am interested in: 
A ( ) resort hotel, B ( ) city hotel,C ( ) bungalow colony, 
D( ) tourist home, E ( ) summer cottage, F ( ) campsite, 


G( ) children’s camp, H ( ) dude ranch,1( ) motel, 


I would like information from areas checked: 











1. © Adirondacks 6. 2 Finger Lakes ll. © Hudson-Taconic 
2. C New York City 7. C Saratoga- 12. C) Genesee Region 
3. CD Catskills Lake George 13. C) Chautauqua-Allegany 
4. C) 1000 Islands- 8. €- Long Island 14. C) Capital District 

St. Lawrence 9. LC) Mohawk Valley 15. C) Southern Tier 
5. C) Niagara Frontier 10. () Central New York 16. () Sullivan County 
Name 

(pease print) 

Address 
City Zone State 
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ENTERTAINMENT OF THE MONTH 





Gilt-edged home on the range 


ONVINCED THAT AUDIENCES were tired of the 
Sir Galahad-cowboy stereotype, Warner 
Brothers, producers of APC-TV’s Western 
series Maverick, have hit the target with a new 
character. He is Bret Maverick, restless, rootless 
soldier of fortune on horseback, and professional 
gambler. Money, not romance, spurs Maverick. 
Since the rider must be as photogenic as the 
horse in a TV horse opera, Warners made a 
canny choice in James Garner, 29 (left). This 
tall, dark newcomer’s easygoing grin, two-fisted 
acting style and strapping frame (6’3”, 200 
pounds) won quick favor. Now Maverick tops 
his Sunday night TV rivals, Ed Sullivan and 
Steve Allen, in audience ratings. 

Garner’s own footloose career somewhat par- 
allels Maverick’s wanderings. Born James 
Bumgarner in Norman, Oklahoma, he started 
fending for himself at five, after his mother 
died. He worked with two older brothers in 
their father’s upholstery-carpentry business for 
pocket money and, a poor student, quit school 
to join the Merchant Marine at 16. Afterward he 
drifted in and out of jobs and high school, fought 
in Korea, and ultimately decided to become an 
actor. An old friend, producer Paul Gregory, 
gave Garner a part in The Caine Mutiny Court 
Martial. Its long run on the stage led to several 
TV jobs—and a movie contract. Garner made 
five pictures, including Sayonara and Darby’s 
Rangers before Warners cast him in Maverick. 

Success has Garner working overtime, leaving 
him little time for his wife Lois, stepdaughter 
Kim or for Greta, born last January. A man 
with a buoyant sense of humor, he drives direc- 
tors dizzy with his gags and practical jokes. And 
his grin is wider since his salary jumped 
from $350 to $1,500 a week.—Mark NICHOLS 
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PLAN AHEA 


Make your next vacation 
the best yet...IN sation a 
Greatest Vacation Bargain in the U. S. 



















This year, make sure of a perfect vacation ...in Pennsylvania, 
the State of a 1001 Vacation Pleasures. Enjoy a thrilling 
panorama of scenery, history, sports, fun... for every taste 
and purse ... all so nearby. Wise vacationers call this 
America’s greatest travel bargain... for in no other state can 
you find Pennsylvania’s matchless combination of glorious 
past and fun-filled present. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
J 


PLAN AHEAD Now. | 


Pennsylvania Department of Commerce 
867 State Capitol Building 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Mail coupon for free 
28-page,full-colorguide 
to the recreation, re- 
laxation and inspira- 
tion waiting for you in 
friendly Pennsylvania. 


| 

| Send me a free copy of your 28-page, full-color 
brochure “‘More Vacation Fun for Everyone in 
| Pennsylvania.” 
| 

| 

| 
ad 
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MOVIES 





ADAPTED FROM MYSTERY writer 


Agatha Christie’s hit play, Wit- 
ness for the Prosecution is an ex- 
citing, old-fashioned melodrama 
that will keep audiences guessing 
to the very end. Its action centers 
in London’s Old Bailey courtroom, 
where a personable idler (Tyrone 
Power) is accused of murdering a 
rich, lonely widow. His attorney 
(Charles Laughton) is convinced 
of his client’s innocence. But sud- 
denly the defendant’s wife (Mar- 
lene Dietrich, above, with Laugh- 
ton) takes the stand to testify 
against him. 

Slyly preening, squinting and 
squirming, Laughton creates a 
three-ring circus as the barrister; 
his performance is a constant de- 
light. Marlene Dietrich adds an 
aura of intrigue and has some 
surprises in her makeup box. 
Power, looking rather stocky, is 
fairly stiff as the defendant. But 
director Billy Wilder keeps his 
camera on Laughton and moves 
the story to a dynamic climax. 
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ENTERTAINMENT OF THE MONTH 





THEATER 


HOLLYWOOD SCRIPTWRITER Ketti 
Frings has chiseled a warm, mov- 
ing play from Thomas Wolfe’s 
wordy, autobiographical Look 
Homeward, Angel which brings 
Jo Van Fleet and Anthony Per- 
kins (below) back to Broadway. 
Miss Van Fleet sensitively por- 
trays the penny-pinching, prop- 
erty-hoarding matriarch of the 
Gant family boarding house. And 
Perkins aptly depicts the gangling 
youth tilting at her tight reins. 
Still in her 30s, Jo Van Fleet is 
anxious to break the monotony 
of older-mother parts offered her 
lately. “But this role was too im- 
portant to pass up,” she says. “It 
takes me eight weeks to develop a 
character properly. I finally mas- 
tered Eliza two weeks after the 
play opened.” —Mark NICHOLS 
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...a foreign holiday 
with a big difference 


Easy To REACH by family car 
or by train, plane or boat— 
Canada is the perfect foreign 
land for a family vacation. No 
passport, currency or language : 

problems! You can see a lot siaetas eiainadal Chetan: dina 
of Canada on a modest travel ~— 
budget. Plan to holiday | 
abroad next summer—in > 
Canada, the wonderful 
world at your doorstep. 





CANADIAN 


Free VACATION 


PACKAGE 
C-1-45-01 














Please send the Canadian Vacation Package to: 








PLEASE PRINT 








ADDRESS_____ 








= TOWN . STATE . 
Stick this coupon on any postcard or enclose in envelope. 








ENTERTAINMENT OF THE MONTH 
MUSIC 


The man with the baton 


ASKED WHAT was on the evening's 
program, the orchestra musician 
shrugged: “I haven't the faintest 
idea what the conductor will con- 
duct. But the orchestra will play 
Beethoven’s Fifth.” 

There are probably some people 
who, like the musician of this 
apocryphal tale, are inclined to 
write off the conductor as nothing 
more than an acrobatic ornament. 
Others, slightly more charitable, 
believe that by beating time in per- 
son, he’s a cut above a metronome. 
But the fame of conductors like 
Arturo Toscanini, Bruno Walter, 
Leopold Stokowski, Eugene Or- 
mandy, Charles Miinch and Leon- 
ard Bernstein obviously stems from 
more than mere ability to keep a 70- to 100-man symphony orchestra 
starting and finishing a musical composition together. 

If actors were allowed to memorize their lines, each in his own way, 
the result would rarely be an integrated play, no matter how precise 
the memorization. Music, like a play, needs a director who has an 
over-all concept of the piece, as well as the significance of each detail, 
and is able to communicate this to the musicians. For there is a spirit and 
a character in each musical creation which cannot be fully expressed 
in musical notes and notations alone. Giacomo Puccini was particularly 
delighted with Toscanini because the conductor interpreted his operas 
as Puccini had imagined they should sound, unwritten nuances and all. 

But artistic interpretation is merely one facet. The feat of memorizing 
only a single score, with its intricate individual parts, is enough to stagger 
even a professional musician. And conductors know by heart dozens 
of them. The story is told of how a bassoon player rushed up to a 
famous conductor to announce in bewilderment that his instrument 
was out of order—he could not play the E-flat note. “Don’t worry,” said 
the conductor. “There’s no E-flat in your part tonight.” There wasn't. 

In rehearsing an orchestra, conductors often find that words are in- 
sufficient. Once when Toscanini despaired of being able to explain how 
he wanted a passage played, he pulled the silken handkerchief out of 
his jacket, threw it into the air and, as it gently floated down exclaimed: 
“That's how it should sound!” 

Jean Baptiste Lully, the 17-century founder of French opera, used 
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for HEADACHE 
UPSET STOMACH 
COLD DISCOMFORTS 


Relief 


is 


just a swallow away 


Discover the difference between ordinary 
relief and the “feel better all-over feel- 
ing’’ ALKA-SELTZER gives. This is a supe- 
rior type of relief... relief not only for 
part of you, but ALL of you. Dissolved 
in water, ALKA-SELTZER becomes a relief- 
giving liquid that your body can use 
easily, naturally, quickly... 


Alka-Seltzer helps you feel better ALL OVER 
MILES LABORATORIES, INC., Elkhart, Indiana 
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ENTERTAINMENT OF THE MONTH 


RECORDS 





a long, heavy stick to lead the orchestra. Emphasizing a really strong 
fortissimo one day while directing a “Te Deum,” he accidentally hit his 
foot so hard that he crushed a toe. Gangrene set in, and he died. 
Although most orchestra leaders depend on a baton, some use only 
their arms—the right beating the meter, the left evoking nuances and tone 
values. Some also swing and sway; others keep their bodies almost im- 
mobile. Whatever the visible means of directing, the result invariably 
suffuses the music with some part of the conductor's personality—as 
witness the classical Beethoven when Bruno Walter directs and the 
passionately accented Beethoven under the baton of Leonard Bernstein. 
Each performance is one of complete absorption, and sometimes com- 
pletely different from a previous one. Toscanini, in the excitement of 
driving the orchestra to greater heights, once loudly—and uncon- 
sciously—sang the melody as he conducted. Later he complained about 
the disturbing noise. —FrepD BERGER 


CORONET’S CHOICE FROM RECENT RECORDINGS 


Beethoven, Sonatas for Violin and Piano Nos. 5, 4, 1: Grumiaux, Haskil; 
Epic LC 3400 

Beethoven, Symphony No. 9 in D minor (“Choral’’): Walter, New York 
Philharmonic: Columbia ML 5200 

Bruckner, Symphony No. 4: Jochum, Bavarian Radio Symphony; Sym- 
phony No. 7: Berlin Philharmonic; Decca DXE 146 

Chopin, Liszt, Piano Pieces: Kentner; Capitol P 8400 

Dukas, The Sorcerer’s Apprentice, etc. (Weinberger, Liszt, Strauss) : Mitro- 
poulos, New York Philharmonic; Columbia ML 5198 

Gilbert & Sullivan, The Gondoliers: Sargent, Pro Arte; Angel 3570 B/L 

Gliere, Ilya Mourometz Symphony No. 3: Stokowski, Houston Symphony ; 
Capitol P 8402 

Handel, Messiah: Bernstein, New York Philharmonic; Columbia M2L-242 

Mahler, Symphony No. 4 in G: Saxon State; Decca 9944 

Orff, Carmina Burana: Mahler, Hartford Symph.; Vanguard VRS 1007 

The Art of Ezio Pinza; RCA Camden CAL 401 

Prokofieff, Piano Concerto No. 3: Graffman; Symphony No. 1 in D: Jorda, 
San Francisco Symphony; RCA Victor LM-2138 

Puccini, Tosca: Leinsdorf, Rome Opera; RCA Victor LM-6052 

The Art of Sergei Rachmaninoff ; RCA Camden CAL 396 

Ravel, Debussy, Popular Piano Music: Casadesus; Columbia ML 5213 

Saint-Saéns, Symphony No. 3: Ormandy, Philadelphia; Col. ML 5212 

Strauss, Domestic Symph. ; Reiner, Chicago Symph.; RCA Victor LM-2103 

Turina, Canto a Sevilla: De Los Angeles, London Symphony; Angel 35440 

Vivaldi, Four Seasons: Solisti di Zagreb; Bach Guild BG 564 

Zeller, The Bird Catcher: Moralt, Vienna Symphony; Epic LC 3403 
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GREEN OR WHITE, GO PROOF e NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO., N. Y. 
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PRODUCTS ON PARADE edited by Florence Semon 



















Toys for toddlers to play with in 
the bathtub. Made of Molopreen 
foam rubber; from Western Ger- 
many. Featherweight; dries instant- 
ly. Clown and Bo-Peep, 10” high. 
Japanese lady, 12” high. $2.50 each 
pp. House of European Specialties, 
Dept. 503,29 W.57th St., N.Y.19, N.Y. 


Beautiful crystal bud vases hand- 
cut with one initial and a garland 
of leaves make a treasured gift. 10” 
tall; choice of traditional or sleek 
modern style. State initial and style 
desired. $2.50 each pp. Jablon, 
Dept. COR., 114 Kensington Rd.., 
West Hempstead, Long Island, N. Y. 


Precision-made tape recorder op- 
erates on 4 flashlight batteries. 
Weighs only 2 lbs.; made of shock- 
resistant plastic. Has record play- 
back, erase-variable speed controls. 
Guaranteed for 1 year against me- 
chanical defects. $29.95 pp. Filnor 
Prod., C2, 101 W. 31st St., N.Y. 1, N.Y. 


Imported combination spoon and 
kitchen scale will give you perfect 
measure for more accurate cooking 
and baking. 14” long; made of dur- 
able white plastic. Scoop spoon will 
do double duty digging deep into 
cannisters. $3.00 pp. Lielya, CR., 485 
E. Lincoln Ave., Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 
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GENERAL WINE & SPIRITS CO.,NEW YORK 22.MADE FROM GRAIN, 100 OR 80 PROOF. PRODUCT OF U.S.A. 
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PRODUCTS ON PARADE 





Lazyback African modern pillows 
of Belgian linen with original hand 
silk-screened design. Foam rubber 
fill. Black, white, red, brown or 
gold colors. Choice of 14” square or 
14” round. Zippered cover for easy 
removal. $5.95 ea. pp. J. V. Connolly 
Co., 521 5th Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 





Captain’s chairs ready to paint, 
stain or lacquer. Solid birch or 
maple. Glue and dowel construction 
with saddle seats and bentwood 
back rests. Seat 17” x 16%”, over- 
all height 2814”. 2 for $15.95. Express 
collect. Meadowbrook Ind., COR, 
126 E. Sunrise Hwy., Merrick, N.Y. 


Stea Marvel steams your food re- 
taining most of the vitamins and 
minerals. Fits most any size pot or 
pan. Cuts cooking time. Can be 
used as serving tray. Stainless steel. 
A must for the health-conscious 
housewife. $5.24 pp. Salad Bowl, 
Dept. C, 833 7th Ave., N.Y. 19, N.Y. 





Massive world map is colorful and 
functional wallpiece for library, 
den or office. Lithographed in 8- 
color process; measures 6’x4’. 
Printed on heavy duty stock. $2.95 
pp; or shipped rolled in mailing 
tube $3.95. Radak Publishing Co., 
COR, 505 Sth Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
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s:% la Lrauphine by RENAULT 


...the finest low-cost way to beat today’s high cost of driving! Dis- 
tinctively French...and, feature for feature unexcelled in its field. 


Discover the Dauphine yourself... thousands of new $ 645 


owners have! See your nearest Renault dealer today! 


RENAULT, inc. 


425 Park Avenue, New York 22,N.Y. In Canada: 1427 Mountain St., Montreal, P. Q. 


F.0.B., N.Y.C. 


Over 425 authorized dealers from coast to coast. 
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Train your dog to heel with leash 
that retracts at the touch of your 
finger. Extends from 12” closed to 
full 51”. Adjustable woven wrist 
band. Choice of blue with white, 
black or red; gray and pink or black 
and green. $5.95 pp. Soave & Co., 
CR, P.O. Box 518, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 


Web-like necklace is strung with 
nylon filament which becomes in- 
visible when worn against skin. 
Pearls and crystals seem suspended 
in space. Gray and smoke, beige 
and topaz, or pink and ruby. By 
Richelieu. $6.55 pp. Robert Pulver, 
COR, 51 Madison Ave., N.Y. 10, N.Y. 


First-aid kit for removing stains 
and spots from rugs and upholstery 
is a must for every household. In- 
cluded are solutions, brush, sponge, 
and “dial a spot” wheel which tells 
correct solutions to use. $4.95 pp. 
Servicemaster, Dept. COR 2117 
North Wayne Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 


Learn to write shorthand in 4 
easy-to-understand lessons with 
the Abreviatrix method. Complete 
course with practice book to de- 
velop speed. Excellent for business- 
man, career woman or college stu- 
dent. $2.98 pp. Fineline Co., 303/442 
5th Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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In a class by itself since 1830 


TEACHER’S 


HIGHLAND CREAM Scotch Whisky 


S6 PROOF - Blended Scotch Whisky - Schieffelin & Co., New York 
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NOT A 
WHISPER OF 
BAD BREATH 
WITH NEW IPANA 





.. Its distinct taste tells you so 


@ New Ipana® Tooth Paste with 
germ-killing WD-9 prevents bad breath. 
Use it regularly. Ipana’s distinct taste 
and refreshing after-taste tell you : 
it cleans your entire mouth. | 






® Ipana with WD-9 actually has twice 
the decay-germ killing power of any 

other leading tooth paste. So it can help. 
your children fight tooth decay 
effectively, too. 
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THE 

CHRIS I- FACED 
SOVIET 

SOLDIER by casos zany 


In agony they huddled, awaiting violent death. 
Instead, he brought them bread—and forgiveness 


N THE FALL of 1944, Germany had all but lost the war. The 
| victorious Red Army was rolling toward the West in 
Rumania, in Poland and in the eastern part of Hungary. 

By late December, when the forces of Marshals Tolbukhin 
and Malinovsky had completely encircled Budapest, they sent 
emissaries to the Nazi general defending the city calling upon 
him to surrender in order to avoid needless bloodshed and de- 
struction. The German general, in reply, had the Russian 
emissaries shot. 

At this news, the populace of Budapest went into the cellars 
as into the grave. And the siege of Budapest began. 

We were 42 in our overcrowded cellar, sleeping on chairs, 
on tables, or on the concrete floor, fully dressed in winter coats. 
Our food supply was dangerously diminishing, but our 
“butcher shop” in the backyard was open day and night. It 
was the corpse of a horse, killed by a bomb, frozen stone-hard 
in the extremely cold winter. We were without water, and 
used melted snow for drinking and cooking. 

During these days of Dantean inferno, the house above us 
received three small bombs and 17 artillery shells. But more 
than bombs, we dreaded the “defenders” of the city, who 
fought not the attacking Red Army, but the populace. Acting 
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as “military police,” they dragged 
the Jews from their beds during the 
nights, led them barefooted in pa- 
jamas to the Danube shore, shot 
them, and threw their bodies into 
the ice-packed river. They were 
hunting for Western-minded “liber- 
als,” too, and for everybody whom 





they suspected as being anti-Nazi. 

We in the cellar were anti-Nazis 
without exception, armed with false 
documents. There were Jews among 
us, Social Democrat workers, but- 





Lajos Zilahy, Hungary's foremost novelist, 
left his Soviet-dominated native land in 1947. 
He is the author of two best-selling novels, 
“The Dukays” and “The Angry Angel.” 
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lers, housemaids, and rich aristo- 
crats, men, women and children: 
the most mixed society, but now in 
complete equality and brotherhood. 

All of us had reasons to fear the 
Gestapo and the “military police.” 
The Nazi newspapers had revealed 
my dark past: that before the war 
I had spent several years in England 
and the United States, where my 
novels were published and my plays 
produced. This was enough to prove 
me a dangerous “pro-Anglo-Saxon” 
individual, a liberal, a Jew-hireling. 
According to my false papers, I was 
a piano teacher. (I have never 
played the piano. ) 

During the long, dark days we 
paced the narrow confines of the 
cellar like caged animals, obsessed 
by a single thought: when would 
they end—the bombardment, the 
Nazi terror, the starvation? But 
who would liberate us? Only the 
Soviet soldiers. And we had every 
reason to dread that moment. 

After the emissaries were shot, 
the Soviets sent Ukrainian divisions 
against Budapest, giving them 48 
hours of free looting, as a revenge. 
The German and Hungarian Nazi 
troops had burned thousands of 
small Ukrainian villages, committed 
horrible bestialities. 

The news found its way to our 
cellar that the Ukrainian troops had 
already occupied the suburbs, and 
in some places they had simply 
opened Tommy-gun fire when they 
entered the dark cellars. On the 
morning of January 18, they reached 
the neighboring streets. 

Around noon, a voice shouted des- 
perately, “Here they are!” 

We rushed to the little, broken 
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windows of the cellar. A single 
Soviet soldier was climbing over the 
backyard fence. He stood in the 
snow and looked around, huge in the 
thin fog, a nightmare vision. He 
was the victorious Red Army; he 
was Ukrainia, coming to take her 
revenge. He wore a high, ice-gray 
fur cap, and across his chest hung 
the dreaded Tommy gun. 

We watched him breathlessly. He 
stepped closer to the half-eaten 
corpse of the horse, and examined it 
for a few seconds. 

When he slowly started toward 
the door of the cellar, we quickly 
lined up and stood almost at at- 
tention in deep silence, immobile, 
except for the moving lips of the 
women who were praying mutely. 

The door swung open and the 
Soviet soldier entered our dimly lit 
cellar with a small flashlight in his 
left hand. In his right he carried a 
big black revolver. 

The yellow circle of the flashlight 
went from face to face. With our 
unkempt, stubbly faces we resembled 
stage figures in Gorki’s “The Lower 
Depths,” exaggerating the garb of 
misery. As a contrast, Countess P.’s 
huge diamond earrings glittered in 
the flashlight, but it passed over 
them. It seemed that the Soviet 
soldier, a typical, primitive Russian 
peasant with a drooping sun- 
bleached mustache, was not inter- 
ested in jewels. His weather-lined 
face was extremely sad, tired,. age- 
less. 

The light stopped on the green- 
ish-white hollow face of a ten-year- 
old girl. Her mouth was half-open, 
frozen in a mute scream of panic. 
For a few seconds the yellow circle 
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of light remained on her starved 
face, a strange golden halo. 

The Soviet soldier pocketed his 
flashlight and revolver almost in the 
way a doctor does when he finishes 
his examination, but his face did 
not reveal what he would do. The 
high, ice-gray fur cap bent through 
the doorway as he left the cellar 
without a word. 

We stood in silence. It was obvi- 
ous that he would return with more 
soldiers. And what would happen 
then? 

He came back in a few minutes, 
alone, without his Tommy gun. He 
had brought a heavy, black loaf of 
military bread, almost a yard long, 
and he put it on the table with a 
shy, awkward movement. I watched 
his plow-ridden hand with its broken 
nails. Then he walked out sheep- 
ishly, without looking at anybody. 
We were liberated. 

That night I was asked to write 
the lead article for the first free 
newspaper, Szabadsag. 1 began it 
by describing the scene with the 
Soviet soldier and the bread. I 
wrote: 

“It was a Biblical moment. There 
was a man, a primitive Ukrainian 
peasant, whose village had been 
burned, his people killed by Hunga- 
rian troops. He was authorized by 
Soviet marshals for free looting; he 
could even have killed us without 
any consequences. His humble, sad 
face made the impression upon me 
that he was one of the many millions 
of Russian peasants who still go 
every Sunday to their Orthodox 
Greek Churches under the bright- 
colored, onion-shaped cupolas, who 


in remote villages in their little mud 
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farmhouses still kneel before the 
mite-lighted icons. I don’t know the 
name of that Soviet soldier, and I 
am afraid I will never meet him 
again. But I, and all of us in the 
cellar, will remember him forever. 
In the blistering hells of war, he 
carried in his heart forgiveness for 
everybody, and when he brought us 
bread instead of revenge, as he put 
the bread on the table with that shy, 
awkward movement, his sad, hum- 
ble face reminded me of the face 
of Christ.” 

My article had a tremendous ef- 
fect on many readers. I received a 
lot of letters, unanimously saying: 
“Just wait, you dirty Communist, 
we will hang you together with your 
Christ-faced Soviet soldier.” 

I was not surprised. Not every- 
body was as lucky as we were. 
Though killing was rather rare, 
robbing and especially raping were 
general. The populace of Budapest 
learned in the first days what Rus- 
sian liberation was. 






pm THE FAILURE of the coalition 
government, the Communist 
Party came into power in 1947 and 
I left Hungary for the United States. 

Seven years later, the “Christ- 
faced” Soviet soldier rose up in New 
York to haunt me. My wife and I 
passed our examination for citizen- 
ship, but we’ were not called to be 
sworn in. A whole year went by. 

My lawyer was pessimistic. “I 
know what the trouble is,” he said. 
“Your last novel, “The Angry Angel,’ 
dealt not only with the Communist, 
but with the Nazi terror, too.” 

He handed me a small Hungarian 
Nazi paper, published in Europe. 
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“He is the same Zilahy,” said an 
article, “who wrote his famous edi- 
torial about the Christ-faced Soviet 
soldier. It is our duty to silence 
Zilahy.” 

Then my lawyer continued, 
“These Nazi groups don’t like the 
idea that a novel in six major lan- 
guages speaks about their past. 
Their policy 1s today: let’s forget 
what happened—now we are the 
hundred percent, most reliable anti- 
Communists. 

“I’m afraid they are flooding the 
American authorities with letters, 
and not only from Europe.” 

An investigation was begun of me 
and my wife. At that same time, all 
of my works were on the black list 
in Budapest, and I was attacked in 
the Communist papers as a traitor to 
my old country, who had left the 
‘People’s Democracy’’ for the 
United States. The investigation, 
which went on for almost two years, 
did not help either my new novel 
in work, or my financial circum- 
stances. 

On a November afternoon I was 
sitting again before an investigator 
in the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Office for another long inter- 
rogation. From the previous ques- 
tionings, I already knew what were 
the accusations against me. I had 
been the president of the Hungarian 
Sovietic Cultural Society. (True.) 
My photo had appeared in Pravda, 
sitting on the sofa with Russian Mar- 
shal Voroshilov, then head of the 
Allied Control Commission in 
Hungary. (True.) I was the editor- 
in-chief of a Communist daily. 
( False. ) 


The investigator was a clean- 
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shaven, bespectacled, soft-spoken, 
but very cold, unsmiling man. 

I had to explain the history and 
activity of some 20 international and 
Hungarian cultural societies of 
which I had been a member during 
the four decades of my literary 
career. 

“Why did you accept the presi- 
dency of the Hungarian Sovietic 
Cultural Society?” he asked. 

“TI followed the policy of Winston 
Churchill and recently of President 
Eisenhower who declared: ‘In spite 
of the great tension, we must make 
all of our efforts to be in cultural 
contact with the Soviet Union.’ ” 

“Have you ever written a pro- 
Communist play, novel or article?” 

“Never.” 

“Did you ever write an article 
about a ‘Christ-faced’ Soviet sol- 
dier?” 

“Yes, sir. I did.” 

“Were you under pressure when 
you wrote this article? Would you or 
your family have been in danger if 
you had refused to write this 
article?” 

“No, sir. Nobody told me what to 
write.” 

“Why did you write that his face 
reminded you of the face of Christ?” 

I closed my eyes for a moment be- 
fore I answered. All my memories 
came back very vividly. The sad, 
peasant profile as he put the bread 
on the table. The deep silence, then 
the sob of a woman. The whole trag- 
edy of mankind flashed through my 
mind as in a slow, tired voice I de- 
scribed the scene in the cellar. 

There were a few seconds of deep 
silence, then the investigator asked 
coldly, ““Now, knowing more about 
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the Soviet terror, do you revoke this 
article?” 

It sounded like a leading question. 
I felt that my citizenship hung in the 
balance. What shall I answer? | 
wrote the truth. I wrote what I saw: 
a ray of Christian love in that dark 
cellar. 

I am sure I was pale with emo- 
tion. I felt that a great injustice was 
being done . . . to whom? Not only 
me, and not only by this American 
investigation but by our present 
world situation to the whole of man- 
kind. To the “Christ-faced” Soviet 
soldier, and me, too. I was persecut- 
ed by the Nazis as a pro-American. 
I had to leave Communist Hungary 
because I became again a suspicious 
pro-American. And now, after ten 
years here in the United States, I 
had to answer questions like a crimi- 
nal. I felt deeply hurt. 

“IT will never revoke my article,” 
I said. “And if I do not receive my 
citizenship because of that article, I 
will never be sorry that I did not be- 
come an American citizen!” 

I sat down. I felt that I had lost 
my battle. I must give up the United 
States. But where to go? Where start 
a new life under the disillusion and 
humiliation that we were not worthy 
of being American citizens? 

It was five o’clock when I finally 
left the Immigration Office and 
headed toward the elevator. I heard 





steps behind me, but I did not turn 
back. When I wanted to push the 
Down button, a hand forestalled me. 
I turned— it was the investigator. He 
extended his hand, looked into my 
eyes, and said, “Mr. Zilahy, I’m on 
your side. God bless you—-goodby.” 

Outside on Columbus Avenue it 
was raining. A woman seized my 
arm. She was in tears. 

“Oh, Mr. Zilahy . . . I’m so sorry 
for you .. . I understand so well your 
article about the Christ-faced sol- 
dier . . . I strongly believe myself 
that there are good-hearted people 
in the Soviet Union, too... .” 

She was the little stenographer 
who had taken my testimony during 
my questioning. She accompanied 
me to the bus stop, holding my arm, 
supporting me as if I were a 
wounded man. 

In the bus, I said to myself absent- 
mindedly, ““This ts America.” Sup- 
posing I had written an article in 
Budapest during the Rakosi regime 
about a Christ-faced American sol- 
dier. How would Colonel Vladimir 
Farkas have questioned me at the 
AVH headquarters? He certainly 
would have beaten me unconscious. 

In ten days we were summoned 
again to the Immigration Office. 
The investigation was closed. We 
were 100 percent cleared. 

Two weeks later we were sworn 
in as American citizens. 


The Proverbial Woman 





A truth-telling woman has few friends. 
; A woman either loves or hates; there is no third course. 


—ITrish proverb. 


—Latin proverb. 


A buxom widow must be either married, buried, or 


shut up in a convent. 


—Spanish proverb. 
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ane IN ALASKA was arrested for 
bigamy. It was discovered that 
he had a wife in Nome, another 
wife in Fairbanks and a third in 
Juneau. The judge looked down at 
the culprit and sternly remarked: 
““How could you do such a thing?” 
The bigamist replied: “Fast dog 

team.” 
—HY Garpwer (New York Herald Tribune) 


bier HOLDUP man was nonplused 
when, upon shoving a note at a 
bank teller which read, “I’ve got 
you covered—hand over all the 
dough in the cage,” the teller scrib- 
bled back: “Kindly go to the next 


window. I’m on my lunch hour.” 
—Kurpacoan 


T WAS ONE of those committees 
i whose job it is to decide whether 
or not a student is to receive a grant 
of money to help continue a course 
of study. 

The candidates were young 
would-be doctors and among them 
was an exceptionally attractive girl. 
When they came to consider her 
case, the committee felt very doubt- 
ful about giving her a grant. She 
had passed all the preliminary ex- 
aminations—but it seemed to the 
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committee, who were all men, that 
after a long and expensive training 
she would probably get married at 
once, thus wasting the money spent 
on her. When, therefore, she ap- 
peared for the interview, the chair- 
man lost no time in expressing the 
doubts that he and his colleagues 
felt. “I know you’ve done very well 
in the exams, Miss Smith,” he said, 
“but what are you going to do after 
all this?” 

“Well,” said the girl, fluttering 
her eyelids, “I was going straight 


home... .” 
—Quote 


ppg se with a very jealous 
wife decided that the easiest 
way to get her mind off her jealousy 
would be to buy her a couple of 
horses and get her interested in 
racing. He went to Newmarket for 
the sales, bought a couple of year- 
lings, and arranged for them to be 
shipped to and placed under the 
care of a noted English trainer 
named Fred Darling. 

The Scotsman returned home to 
find a wire waiting for him. The 
message had been garbled slightly 
in transmission, and the Scot is still 
explaining to his outraged wife. It 


read: “Earrings Arrived Thanks 
Darling.” 

-—MAC DAVIS 

Great American Sports Humor 

(Dial Press) 





Why not send your funny story to “Grin 
and Share It” Editor, Coronet, 488 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, N. Y.? Please 
give your source. Payment is made upon 
publication, and no contributions can be 
acknowledged or returned. 
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RUCE GOFF, a mild, graying Oklahoman, has been pointed out as a 

local genius since he was 12. Today, at 53, this needle-witted self- 
taught architect is both a sensation and a major turbulence of 20th- 
century art. 

He is amazed that his variously weird, exotic and romantic buildings 
strike many as shocking. For to him they are “only what they need to be.”’ 
Architecture, he says confidently, is simply “the individual solution of 
individual problems” and should be undertaken without thought of any 
presupposed necessities. , 

Thus Goff creates strange, dramatic, never static dwellings which 
come zooming up from the hills and plains of the Midwest in a sort of 
interspatial sculpture that is eye-popping. 
Never does he build any “mere machine for 
keeping the feet dry.” 

The form of a house by Bruce Goff may be a 
logarithmic spiral, a series of cubes, a dome, an 
off-balance triangle, a cone, or some startling 
shape so original it has not been named. At a 
glance, a Goff floor plan may resemble a star- 
fish, an amoeba, or a scattering of dice or 
poker chips. 

The man responsible for all this is anything 
but the surly hothead a revolutionary is ex- 
pected to be. Rather, he is a folksy Midwest- 
erner, big, generous, soft-voiced, relaxed. With- — 
out pretense or fetish, he is a continual disap- 
pointment to those who feel that he has earned 
the right to be cantankerous or eccentric. 

He works in a small angular studio in Frank Lloyd Wright’s Price 
Tower at Bartlesville, Oklahoma, surrounded by Japanese screens, Poly- 
nesian carvings and his own paintings and sketches. By keeping his ears 
tuned to the free-form music of Debussy and Ravel, he deafens himself 
to all charges of “madness” and claims he is “just a medium” for 
making each design an intimate expression of the client. 

No two of his designs are even remotely similar. Actually, and sig- 
nificantly, they are “as different as people.”’ 

To satisfy his new concepts of color, form and texture, Goff has had 
to discover new materials and invent a whole new architectural tech- 
nology. The engineering is daring; the hitherto unheard-of materials 
bring exciting effects, economy, and an escape from monotony. 

He builds with lanolin-dipped coal or transparent cocoon plastic 





Crystal Chapel (left) at University of Oklahoma is built of steel, fiberglas, pink granite. 































sprayed on steel grids; with copper, uncut stone, aluminum sprayed on 
a core of ordinary J. C. Penney’s muslin. He may mix into his masonry 
the huge irregular chunks of glass cleaned as waste from glassworks 
furnaces, achieving a diffused, dreamy light in lieu of windows. Some 
of his tight-budget creations feature dime-store pie plates as reflectors, 
cheap glass ash trays as sun vents and Navy surplus rope for acoustical 
ceilings. The standard materials, such as wood and brick, he has “re- 
evaluated” for use in imaginative new ways. 

Some Goff homes require not a stick of furniture: upholstered and 
carpeted contour floors provide everything. In the Gene Bavinger house 
near Norman, Oklahoma, even these carpet areas are suspended out of 
harm’s way, so that Mrs. Bavinger, who holds a grudge against house- 
keeping, can clean simply by washing down the whole interior with a 
garden hose, and simultaneously irrigate the indoor tropical garden. 

A wife with small children may get an unwalled kitchen at the center 
of her house, so she can keep the youngsters in sight. Another, fond of 
entertaining, gets collapsible partitions that make a single space of the 
entire house for parties. Children cannot lock themselves in bathrooms 
which are doorless, as Goff’s are in one house. Privacy is had by wrap- 
ping the bath inside a spiral wall and using new acoustical ceilings. 

As an organic architect, Goff approaches a project from the inside out. 
Through a subtle psychological technique, he analyzes each client, then 
designs outward from the personality he has discovered. Thus he arrives 
at the outer form last, with no preconceptions. He cares only that his curi- 
ous new shapes be good to look at, and have neither beginning nor end. 

This method fends off Goff’s worst bugaboo—the fear that he might 
develop an architectural style. “Style,” he believes, “is a one-time thing, 
a single organization of appearances that must never occur again.” 
He refuses to borrow ideas from his own past work just as sternly as 
he balks at imitating anyone else. Goff’s bright blue eyes shine with 
pleasure when other architects complain that his latest building is con- 
fusingly unlike any of its predecessors. This inconsistency is intentional, 
which is why no one knows just what to expect from him next. 

Goff has been slammed as anarchist and screwball, then blessed as 
revolutionary and new master; but the appreciation of his clients is 
always ecstatic. He takes a devilish delight in the public shock. “Many 
people presently alive are already dead,” he chuckles. “It’s good to make 
a few of them realize it.” 

Reaction to his buildings is swift, and no one is ever indifferent. 
During construction of the Albert Ford home at Aurora, Illinois, the 
crowds of scoffers were so great that Mr. Ford posted a lawn sign 
reading. “We don’t like your house either.” 

So many persons swarmed about the Bavinger house (the one without 
furniture) that the owners sought to drive them away by charging $1 
admission. More than 8,000 paid to see for themselves that the family 
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was actually living in a series of suspended carpet-sheathed steel saucers. 

Goff blames copycats for filling America with what he speaks of as the 
“Cape Codfish, Old English Cheddar and Ranch-Burger styles; or the 
so-called ‘modernistic’ California redwood and rubber plant style, where 
architects feel smug about having built something they don’t have to 
paint.” And he worries that so many Christians worship in structures 
that feature, unknowingly, the symbols of ancient Greek paganism. 

It is hard to believe, but a fact, that Goff buildings usually cost less 
than conventional places of like size. Often his innovative materials are 
vastly cheaper than standard ones. 

More saving results, too, from Goff’s scorn of costly attics, basements, 
garages, double walls, subfloors piled on subfloors, unneeded partitions, 
windows and inside doors. He has no use for facades or hidden struc- 
ture; and seldom does he require paint or other “unnatural” material. 

Goff advises clients to “buy the site that nobody else wants.” The 
shaggier the lot, the more he is stimulated. Rocky knolls, thickets and 
patches of bare pasture have excited him to some of his finest work, 
while saving the client’s money. 

One Goff house commonly believed to have cost more than $100,000 
was built, actually, for $43,000. Magazines have featured it as a $64,000 
miracle out of a conviction that nobody would believe the true figure. 

Goff has built homes for as little as $5,000, and as much as $250,000. 
But he dislikes discussing costs. “Stop talking about money,” he tells 
clients. ““Let’s get busy on your house.” 

This amazing architectural revolutionary was born at Alton, Kansas, 
the son of a jeweler and a west Kansas schoolmarm. The family drifted 
for years, finally settling at Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

The year he started school, the boy began sketching castles and cathe- 
drals on wrapping paper. His boyhood dream was to do a temple of 
diamonds for some maharajah. From his enormous curiosity, he read 
everything he could find about the arts. Father Goff bent the rod to him 
when he created a garden in the attic and the water dripped through. 

When Bruce Goff was 12, his exasperated father hauled him forcibly 


When this Goff house was erected, tenant posted sign, “We don't like your house either.” 
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to the Tulsa office of Rush, Endacott & Rush, spread out a batch of the 
boy’s drawings, then abandoned him there to be made into an architect. 

Young Goff was an eighth-grader when his first structure, a curiously 
formed flat-roofed house, was built. As a teenager, he was doing major 
buildings in Tulsa, the like of which had not been seen before. At 22, 
he designed a masterpiece—the Boston Avenue Methodist Church. 

At a very early age, Goff made two discoveries that turned his career 
into its present channels: he came upon the work of Frank Lloyd Wright, 
and a year later realized he had fallen into design that was “much in the 
manner of.” At once, he broadened his study, and,added to the Wright 
influence. It took years, but he succeeded in blasting himself to the outer 
reaches where he now works. 

His career alternately soared and collapsed. He became a partner in 
a firm which the Depression dissolved. He taught at the Chicago 
Academy of Fine Arts. He was hired to rejuvenate the design section 
of Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, did so, then quit out of a fear 
that he would grow secure and uncreative. As a Seabee chief petty officer 
during World War II, he turned out designs for constructions in the 
Aleutians and at Camp Parks, California. 

The service years helped Goff shed some of his burdening shyness, 
and provided him with a string of clients for post-war homes. These 
dwellings set off the world-wide stir about him. 

The University of Oklahoma School of Architecture called him to 
teach in 1947, despite the fact that his formal education had ended with 
high school. He taught two years, then headed the school for seven more. 
Students dogged his heels like worshipful puppies while he preached 
about the sins of imitation. 

Goff has been alone since his youthful marriage ended after six years 
“because we both realized I had to go my own way.” He neither drinks 
nor smokes, lives very simply and keeps his robust health toned up by 
long walks. He works 12 hours a day with a minimum of assistance, and 
sleeps six hours a night. During his “idle” times, he works on his book 
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about design; or he paints bold studies of color and form. These he re- 
gards as mere exercises, but they have become high-demand modern 
art. Many are on tour, here and abroad. 

“Artists urge me to concentrate on architecture,” he smiles, “and 
architects say I should stick to painting.” 

Presently, Goff is at work on a number of breathtaking projects, 
among them a dwelling for the flat, arid tornado country of west Texas. 
This one is among the finest representations of his theories for individ- 
ualized architecture. The client family asked for a simple, understand- 
able little world to live in. Goff is giving them one that has coal walls, 
black slate floor, and furry white-carpeted living areas. 

Though bound to the plains, the family had dreamed of a country lush 
with water and greenery. Goff edged the interior of the home with plants, 
and made the center of it a lake. The pool, coupled with a great plastic 
skylight, serves to reflect the Texas moon unto the inside walls. 

The family had lived in cramped apartments. They complained of 
“walls closing in.”” So Goff gave them living space 90 feet across, and 
canted the walls outward to create the illusion that they move away 
from the occupants. Further, the family was weary of violent Texas 
weather. Goff’s solution was to put the entire house underground. Aside 
from assuring safety from storms, this simplified heating and cooling. 

The husband works at home, and his wife has always yearned for a 
private retreat. This, together with Goff’s desire to keep them from 
feeling like moles, led him to suspend two transparent plastic studios at 
the end of long tubular ramps which begin in a V over the pool. Thus 
the owners can walk up through their sprayed aluminum roof to remote 
chambers some 15 feet above ground. 

Goff’s clients can live in their houses more happily, they say, than 
ever before. One woman, in fact, keeps fighting off death from cancer, 
telling her amazed doctors, “I just have to have more time in my house.” 
Which is why, regardless of controversy, Bruce Goff never doubts his 


course is set right. wow 
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BONE 





by Norman Carlisle 


OULD THE PATIENT, victim of a 
coal mining accident, ever walk 
normally again? Doctors studying 
the X rays saw that his heel had suf- 
fered terrible damage. Part of the 
bone had been crushed and would 
somehow have to be replaced. 

By ordinary procedures, they 
might have tried removing a piece 
of bone from somewhere else in the 
injured man’s body, then grafting it 
into the place once occupied by the 
damaged bone. Or they might have 
obtained a human bone from one of 
the recently developed bone banks. 

They did neither. Instead, they 
deftly shaped a piece of chalk-white, 
porous substance and fitted it into 
the gap in the heel bone. 

A few months later, the miner was 
walking without pain or limp. This 
time, when the doctors looked at 
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X rays, they could see that a fan- 
tastic thing had happened. The 
white material they had put into 
the man’s heel had performed a 
miracle; it had enabled his body to 
grow brand-new, healthy bone in 
just the size, shape and place it was 
needed ! 

Thus medicine made the first sur- 
gical use of anorganic bone, a won- 
der substance developed by Dr. Fred 
Losee at the Naval Medical Re- 
search Institute in Bethesda, Mary- 
land. Since that operation in 1956, 
it has proved its marvelous powers 
in hundreds of other cases. Safe, 
plentiful and easily used, it promises 
a revolution in peacetime surgery 
and dentistry, and a life-saving boon 
to the military doctor dealing with 
wartime casualties. 

This new medical breakthrough 
came about because Captain Losee, 
a dental researcher at the Institute, 
needed a tooth from which all or- 
ganic substances had been removed. 
To his surprise, Losee discovered 
that medicine had never gotten very 
far with removing organic sub- 
stances from bone. True, a Swedish 
researcher had devised a process 
some 20 years earlier but it was un- 
believably complicated. 

Losee told himself that there must 
be some easier way. That convic- 
tion finally led him, after discarding 
a long list of chemicals, to one made 
by Eastman. It had a jaw-breaking 
title—ethylenediamine—a highly 
complicated formula, and some 
marvelous properties. 

Chief among these properties was 
the one that interested Dr. Losee. 
The stuff would dissolve proteins, 
but it would not harm calcium. 
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Observing that the chemical had 
to be used at a high temperature of 
118 degrees C. to accomplish this, 
Dr. Losee rigged up some apparatus, 
poured in some ethylenediamine, 
tossed a couple of pieces of bone and 
a tooth or two into it, and waited. 
When he took a look, he saw that 
bones and teeth were still solid, un- 
changed in shape, but chalky white 
in color and considerably lighter in 
weight. 

Tests convinced him that he had 
found a way to get the organic ma- 
terials out of teeth and bone. 

Immediately, he thought of Cap- 
tain Lloyd Hurley, an orthopedic 
surgeon at the Institute, who was 
conducting experiments in trans- 
planting bones from one kind of 
animal to another. By chemical 
analysis, bone appears to be bone, 
whether animal or human. Yet 
when an animal bone is introduced 
into the human body, this bone, with 
rare exceptions, will simply refuse 
to “take.” As often as not, it will 
cause violent reactions in the pa- 
tient, and its presence can be fatal. 

The cause is the fact that bones 
are complicated living organs, inti- 
mately related to bodily chemistry. 
They are very much alive, filled with 
blood, nerves and various protein 
substances. Put an ordinary non- 
human bone in a human body and 
the body objects to the alien pro- 
tein as it would to a transplanted 
liver or any other organ. 

Captain Losee told Dr. Hurley 
about his anorganic bone (bone 
from which all organic substances 
such as protein and fat have been 
removed) and the surgeon grafted 


a piece of what had once been a 
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cow’s bone into a defect in the leg 
of a lab animal, a dog. 

No deadly reactions set in, and 
nine weeks after the operation, there 
was no sign of the anorganic bone 
he had inserted. Instead, healthy 
new bone created by the dog’s body 
had grown in its place. 

What happens when anorganic 
bone is implanted in a living body? 
The anorganic bone is honeycombed 
with tiny passageways—‘“calcium 
hallways.” Into them the body sends 
a host of new blood vessels, which 
flood them with a rich supply of 
blood—a process called revascular- 
ization. This accomplished, the blood 
brings in a swarm of bone cells, 
manufactured by other healthy bone 
cells in the body, which attach them- 
selves to the sides of the passage- 
ways. New bone grows from them. 

As this new bone grows, the body 
no longer has need of the anorganic 
bone, and it is gradually dissolved 
and absorbed by the blood. 

“The anorganic bone has pro- 
vided nature with an architectural 
plan for rebuilding bone,” Dr. Lo- 
see explains. Without such a matrix, 
growth is slower and not as uniform. 

But how would anorganic animal 
bones work on human beings? Fre- 
quently, after extractions of large 
teeth, a patient’s jaw bone is left 
with a troublesome hole which be- 
comes a source of infection and in- 
flammation. Dr. Philip Boyne, a 
dental surgeon at the Institute, tried 
filling these holes with anorganic 
bone. It quickly fused with the pa- 
tient’s jaw bone and was trans- 
formed into strong new bone that 
served the dual purpose of doing 


away with the gap as a source of irri- 
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tation and of retaining the jaw’s 
original shape. 

Thus Dr. Boyne had dramatically 
proved that bones from animals, 
when all organic substances are re- 
moved from them, are accommodat- 
ed by the human body with no bad 
effects. 

Institute researchers felt it was 
now safe to go ahead with surgical 
operations requiring larger amounts 
of anorganic bone. The first was 
that on the heel of the injured coal 
miner. Others soon followed. 

Dr. Francis Zeier of the Welborn 
Clinic, in Evansville, Indiana, had 
a child patient of five who limped 
painfully because of a cyst on his 
left femur. Dr. Zeier removed the 
cyst, filled the cavity with anorganic 
bone. The child was soon walking 
normally. In another case, he per- 
formed a spinal fusion, using anor- 
ganic bone to connect the vertebrae. 

Dr. Losee’s retort has not been 
able to keep pace with the demand 
for anorganic bone so it is now be- 
ing made by Armour and Company 
and supplied to physicians in all 
parts of the world for study. 

Doctors have reported only one 
drawback. In removing the protein 
substances, part of the strength of 
the bone is also lost. Therefore, an- 





organic bone can not be used in 
parts of the body which must bear 
much weight, or which are sub- 
jected to strain. 

Dr. Losee, however, is working on 
the idea of making anorganic bone 
stronger by finding a chemical “‘se- 
lector” that will leave some strength- 
producing materials in when the 
bone is treated. 

Anorganic bone will surely be a 
boon to plastic surgeons in remaking 
disfigured faces and unshapely fea- 
tures; and orthopedic surgeons pre- 
dict its use in lengthening polio- 
shortened legs and correcting con- 
genital deformities by growing bone 
where nature failed to. 

University of Michigan research- 
ers report they may have found an 
everyday use for anorganic bone. 
When they sprinkled powder made 
from it on the bleeding site of a 
tooth extraction, the bleeding magi- 
cally stopped. 

The structure of anorganic bone, 
even in powder form, causes blood 
to clot swiftly as it enters the micro- 
scopic passageways. Perhaps the day 
will come when you will have a can 
of anorganic bone powder on your 
medicine shelf ready to employ its 
magic powers on cut fingers and 
scraped knees. 


Spring Training 


THE BALL TEAM had hit a terrific batting slump and 
the coach called a special batting-practice session. Grab- 
bing a bat, he charged out to the plate snorting, “Here, 


you dopes! [ll show you something! 


”° 


But the coach, it developed, was sadly out of practice. 
After seven or eight futile swipes, he flung the bat aside. 
“See?” he said. “That’s the sort of thing you guys have 
been doing. Now, I want you to get in there and slug 


the ball!” 


Two Minutes With You 
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A FIVE-YEAR-OLD girl came to kindergarten one 
day dressed in faded blue jeans, over which she 


to the dress was this note from her mother: 
hope you don’t think this was my idea!” 
—National Parent-Teacher 


THE juDGEs of a school essay contest felt one 
nine-year-old’s composition on the subject of 
“Manners” had special merit and awarded him 
first prize. Here it is in full: “I have good man- 
ners. I say good night and good morning and 
hello and good-by, and when I see dead things 
lying around the house I bury them.” 


—Scholastic Teacher 


A YOUNGSTER came home after his first day at school and proudly an- 
nounced he had learned to write, backing up his statement with a gold 
star he had won for penmanship. “Goodness, darling,” beamed his mother, 
“and on your first day. What were you writing?” The youngster said 


smugly. “Ones.” —A.M.A. Journal 


MY FOURTH-GRADER son proudly showed his re- 
port card to a neighbor, who asked how he made 
such good grades. “I pay attention to the 
teacher,” he said, “and don’t turn around to 
look at pretty girls in class like some of the boys. 
When I come in in the morning, I take one 
good look at the girls—then I’m through look- 
ing for the day.” —MRS. W. WILLIAMS 
ON THE Day after Halloween, two parochial 
school nuns sat in to observe one of the 
elementary grade classes of a Minnesota 
public school. One little fellow eyed them 
somewhat suspiciously throughout the hour. 
Finally, when the bell rang, he walked over 
to the black-clad Sisters and asked in all seri- 
ousness, “Whatcha wearing your Halloween 
costumes today for?” — st. Paul sunday Pioneer Press 
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Far in the West 


There lies a desert tana, 

Where the mountains Iift, through perpetua! snows, 
The lofty and tumimous summits | 

So begins one of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow’s 

tributes to the magnificence of the American West. 

The grandeur of those mighty vistas has inspired 

other great American poets and writers. On the 


following pages are memorable scenes — and memorable 
words — that immortalize the West. 


























“Down from its lofty top rising two hundred feet high, 


Out of its stalwart trunk and limbs, out of its foot-thick bark, 


That chant of the seasons and time...” 








“The flashing and golden pageant .. 


The sudden and gorgeous drama, the sunny and ample lands. 
Walt Whitman "Song of the Redwood Tree” 
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“...in the gorge, all wonders, beauty, savage power of 
the scene — the wild scream of water, from sources of snows... 


the dazzling sun, and the morning lights on the rocks...” 
Walt Whitman “Lifercture of the Rocky Mountain West" 











“... the blazing whiteness of the sunlight now, 
the piled cumulousness of snowy clouds .. . that hot 


dry immensity of heat and light so curiously warped...” 
Thomas Wolfe “A Western Journal” 
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4 “And furnace of incredible light flowing up from the sunk sun... 


The enormous light beats up out of the west... 
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Covers the evening world... Robinson Jeffers "American Poetry and Prose’’ 
(Houghton-Miffiin) 
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Necks craned at Low Hee’s beautiful slave girl. Later heads rolled 


ARLY IN 1905, a venerable and 
very wealthy Chinese named 
Low Hee Tong stood at a San Fran- 
cisco pier awaiting the arrival of a 
ship bearing the most beautiful girl 
in the Orient, who was his slave. 
To Low Hee this was entirely fit- 
ting and proper. For a man of his 
financial eminence should lead in 
other fields as well. Thus, three 
years before, he had sent the word 
to slave merchants in China. 

On several occasions, in response 
to glowing testimonials for their 
wares, Low Hee dispatched large 
sums of money to purchase a slave 
girl. On each occasion Low Hee 
was disappointed; and he freed his 
purchase from bondage and sent her 
on her way. 

Mere beauty was not what he de- 
sired. He wanted a jewel so rare 
that all Chinatown would know it 
could belong to only Low Hee 
Tong. 

Late in 1904, Low Hee heard 
from a slave dealer in Canton. This 
one told of a girl of 15 who truly 
would be the most beautiful slave 
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girl in the world, for she was surely 
the most radiant in all China. Her 
name was Bow Kum, which meant 
“Little Sweet Flower.” The mer- 
chant set his price at $3,000, an un- 
heard of sum for even the wealthiest 
Chinese to pay for a mere slave girl. 
But Low Hee sent the money. 

When the young girl descended 
the gangplank and approached him, 
joy flooded over Low Hee. Here in- 
deed was the sweetest flower of Asia. 
Barely four feet tall and weighing 
just over 70 pounds, Bow Kum was 
the epitome of classic Oriental beau- 
ty with her brilliant jet black hair, 
soft ivory skin and doll-like smile. 

Bow Kum bowed low before her 
master, kissed his hand and went 
obediently off with him to his resi- 
dence above his shop. 

The beauty of Bow Kum became 
the rage of Chinatown. For her 
part, the radiant little slave girl, 
sold by her poverty-stricken parents 
at the age of five, was happier than 
she ever dreamed she could be. Low 
Hee treated his tender treasure with 
loving care. She was the sort of 
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as hatchetmen took bloody revenge for the theft of her love 


prized jewel that was to be put upon 
a pedestal and idolized. 

To show off his kingly possession, 
Low Hee gave lavish banquets, and 
visitors came and admired Bow 
Kum. By the time she was 18, Bow 
Kum’s beauty blossomed with an 
enhancing womanly quality. 

The fantastic price that Low Hee 
had paid for his slave girl had be- 
come, in the white man’s parlance, 
a steal. 

Then one day police poured into 
Low Hee’s shop and home. Some- 
how they had gotten the idea that 
Low Hee’s fortune stemmed from 
the opium trade. They found no 
evidence of that, but they did find 
Bow Kum. 

In answer to questions as to her 
identity, Bow Kum, who had picked 
up a smattering of English, ex- 
plained: “Me belong to Low Hee 
Tong.” 

“Are you his daughter?” 

Bow Kum smiled sweetly. “No.” 

“His wife?” 

Bow Kum smiled and shook her 
head. “Me belong to Low Hee Tong.” 
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Low Hee was advised to produce 
a marriage certificate. Low Hee 
smiled indulgently. He had some- 
thing far better than a marriage cer- 
tificate. He showed the police his 
receipt for the $3,000 he had paid 
the Canton slave merchant for Bow 
Kum. 

He was still waving the paper 
frantically as the police took his 
treasured Bow Kum away. 

It was all very puzzling to Low 
Hee. Surely the white man respect- 
ed business contracts. He rushed to 
the mission house where Bow Kum 
had been placed by the authorities. 
But instead of satisfaction, he re- 
ceived a severe tongue lashing from 
the boss lady, and the bitter warning 
that he would never get his Bow 
Kum back. 

Bow Kum was not happy in the 
mission house. She was treated well 
enough; but the food was different, 
and parties were not held for peo- 
ple to come and admire her. Then 
one of the ladies told her: “You 
can never go back to that wicked 


Low Hee’s to live. It is illegal.” 
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“Will I never leave here?” the 
girl asked. 

“Not for the time being, unless 
perhaps you could get married to a 
man who would treat you properly.” 

Bow Kum promptly wrote Tchin 
Len, a wealthy truck farmer who 
had often visited Low Hee’s home 
and was, like all Chinatown, enam- 
ored with her. He hurried to the 
mission and declared he would be 
more than delighted to marry Bow 
Kum. His offer was accepted and 
he went at once to inform Low Hee 
of the betrothal. 

Low Hee was a practical man. 
Since the white man’s law would 
never allow him to have Bow Kum 
again, he was quite willing to let 
Tchin Len have her for his $3,000 
investment. Tchin Len returned to 
the mission house and informed the 
boss lady of this pleasant intelli- 
gence. 

Now it was Tchin Len’s turn to 
be perplexed ky the odd ways of the 
white man. The boss lady fairly ex- 
ploded, and told him he would not 
pay Low Hee so much as a thin dime 
or he would not get Bow Kum. 


Utterly confused, Tchin Len de- 
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cided that if he could not have Bow 
Kum for $3,000 he’d just have to 
have her for nothing. 

Needless to say, Low Hee was 
frantic. He sent word to Tchin Len 
that he would get his money or he 
would kill Bow Kum and perhaps 
Tchin Len for good measure. 

This threat galvanized Tchin Len 
to action. He and Bow Kum were 
married in a secret ceremony at the 
mission house, then took a train for 
New York. Within a matter of 
weeks, Low Hee had word that they 
were living at 17 Mott Street in New 
York’s Chinatown. 

Low Hee could not journey east 
to claim his property, but there were 
other means available. He was a 
member of the Four Brothers, a fra- 
ternal organization closely allied 
with a powerful Chinese tong, the 
Hip Sings. 

Tongs were secret societies formed 
in America to look after the needs 
of members whose problems the 
white man’s law did not appreciate. 
A member of the Four Brothers or 
Hip Sings could always call on other 
members for assistance ; in fact, Hip 
Sing Tong meant Help Each Other 
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Society. Low Hee wrote to the Four 
Brothers in New York demanding 
that they force Tchin Len to either 
return Bow Kum or pay $3,000 for 
her. 

It so happened that Tchin Len 
was a member of the On Leong 
Tong, or Protection Society, so the 
Four Brothers’ spokesmen went to 
that tong’s headquarters demanding 
satisfaction. The elders of the On 
Leong Tong agreed to give the mat- 
ter a hearing. 

On the day specified, Tchin Len 
and his bride appeared before the 
On Leong elders and told their 
story. Low Hee was represented by 
four leaders of the Four Brothers 
and Hip Sings. When all the facts 
were in, the On Leongs announced 
that Low Hee did seem to have a 
just grievance, but it was against 
the white man and his law. That 
law had taken Bow Kum and that 
was where Low Hee would have to 
seek compensation. 

In Bow Kum’s behalf, the On 
Leongs had committed the highly 
dangerous offense of causing the 
Four Brothers and Hip Sings to lose 
face. This called for vengeance. 


N THE DARK, rainy night of April 
15, 1909, Tchin Len returned 
home from an evening of fan-tan to 
find Bow Kum on the floor in a pool 
of blood. She had been stabbed in 
the heart and four of her fingers sev- 
ered. The murder weapon was left 
stuck upright in the floor beside her 
bod 


y. 
The edict of the On Leongs had 
been defied. The tongs were at war. 
The police, operating with white 
man’s logic, arrested the most likely 
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suspect—Bow Kum’s husband. In 
due course, he was released. Then 
two boo how doys (hatchet men) of 
the Hip Sings were arrested, but 
nothing much came of that either. 

One morning shortly thereafter, 
a member of the Four Brothers was 
found in an alley. He had fallen 
under flashing On Leong hatchets. 
The next morning two more bodies 
turned up; the next day there were 
three. The On Leongs made no dis- 
tinction between Four Brothers and 
Hip Sings, and their foes matched 
them hatchet for hatchet. 

Chinatown divided in two armed 
camps. Mott Street became the 
stronghold of the On Leongs while 
Pell Street belonged to the Hip 
Sings. Doyers Street was sort of a 
no man’s land, with a certain sharp 
turn in the street winning the jour- 
nalistic label of the “Bloody Angle.” 
(The police later estimated that 
more men were murdered there than 
at any other spot in New York.) 
Only the foolhardy would venture 
past it after dark. 

The Bloody Angle was ideal for 
an ambush, with too abrupt a turn 
for a pedestrian to see ahead. Armed 
with snickersnee and hatchet sharp- 
ened to a razor’s edge, the boo how 
doys could strike before the victim 
had time to cry out, lay the weapon 
across his throat and flee through 
an arcade to safety. 

Revolvers too were used, but the 
Chinese were not accurate with this 
weapon, a situation which held 
down casualties of combatants some- 
what, even if it did claim a few neu- 
trals. It was the custom of the tong 
warriors to point their guns in the 
general direction of intended vic- 
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tims, shut their eyes and squeeze the 
trigger until there were no more 
explosions. 

The best at gunfighting was a Hip 
Sing leader known as Mock Duck, 
who fared above average if for no 
other reason than that he had two 
guns and thus had 12 chances to hit 
something. 

Ah Hoon, the most celebrated 
Oriental comic of the day, per- 
formed nightly at the venerable old 
Chinese Theater on Doyers Street. 
Since he was a member of the On 
Leongs, he utilized his performance 
to poke fun at the foe. Angered, the 
Hip Sings notified him that on De- 
cember 30 he would die for his in- 
discretions. 

On the evening of his scheduled 
assassination, Ah Hoon appeared 
for his performance in the company 
of a police sergeant and two patrol- 
men who posted themselves on stage 
in full view of the audience. The 
theater was jammed as all China- 
town wondered if the Hip Sings 
would make good their threat. 

After the performance, still under 
police guard, the comic was escorted 
to the safety of his room in Chatham 
Square. On Leongs took up posi- 
tions outside his door (the room’s 
only window faced a blank wall 
across a court) and jubilantly spread 





word that the cowardly Hip Sings 
and Four Brothers had failed their 
pledge. 

However, the next morning Ah 
Hoon was found shot to death! The 
wily Hip Sings had lowered the kill- 
er in a chair by a rope from the 
roof, and he had shot Ah Hoon 
through the open window. 

On New Year’s night the Chinese 
Theater was packed to capacity, as 
it was reported that a truce had 
been arranged for this biggest Chi- 
nese celebration of the year. The 
performance went along smoothly 
until a celebrant in the audience 
suddenly heaved a bunch of lighted 
firecrackers into the air. This caused 
a brief commotion, then things qui- 
eted down. 

As the audience filed out at the 
end of the performance, five men 
remained in their seats. They all 
had bullets in their heads. Mixed 
in with the banging of the fire- 
crackers had been the revolvers of 
five Hip Sings behind five On 
Leongs. 

The police estimated that casual- 
ties reached 50 to 100 killed and 
over 250 wounded before the tongs 
finally came to a peace settlement 
in late 1910 and the war over Little 
Sweet Flower, most beautiful slave 
girl in the world, was at an end. 


Resourceful Folk FHA AH 


A PALERMO, MAINE, sheep farmer protected his flock 
during the hunting season by painting a broad red 
stripe around each sheep. Not one was lost to an over- 


eager hunter. 


A CORPUS CHRISTI, Texas, policeman emptied his pistol 
at a fugitive and missed every time. So he threw the 


gun at him and knocked him cold. 


~~HERMAN E. KRIMMEL 
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1. NEW IMPROVED MINUTE RICE 


Adds its own natural rice 
goodness...picks up and blends 
the flavors as no other rice can. 


TUNA-RICE AU GRATIN 


— 





Bring water, pepper, onion, pi. 
miento and salt to boil in sauce. 
pan. Add rice and mix just to 
moisten all the rice. Cover; remove 
from heat and let stand; ready in 
about 5 minutes! 

Meanwhile, prepare Carnation 3. 
Minute Cheese Sauce (at right). 
Add tuna to sauce. Arrange hot 
rice mixture in mounds on plates. 
Serve tuna-cheese sauce over rice. 
Makes six servings. 


114 cups water 
1/2 cup chopped green pepper 
2 tablespoons chopped onion 
2 tablespoons chopped 
pimiento 
I teaspoon salt 
143 cups (45e-ounce box) 
MINUTE RICE 
242 cups Carnation 
3-Minute Cheese Sauce 
1 cup (7-ounce can) tuna, 
drained and flaked 
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TWO NEW SHORTCUTS 
to a delicious meal in minutes 


ath \ ns, 


COPYRIGHT CARNATION COMPANY AND GENERAL FOODS, 1958 


2. CARNATION 3-MINUTE CHEESE SAUCE 


Smoother, too. The secret is 
Carnation’s special blending qualities. 
No other form of milk will do! 
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Cheese Sauce 

124 cups (large can) undiluted 
CARNATION Evaporated Milk 
1/2 teaspoon salt 
2 teaspoons dry mustard 
2 cups (about 8 ounces) grated 
process American cheese 

Simmer Carnation, salt and mus. 
tard in saucepan over medium 
heat to just below boiling (about 
z minutes). Add cheese. Stir 
over medium heat until cheese 
melts (about 1 minute longer) 
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When you're out having fun 


can you always brush after meals “ 


i* 
ti. 






Start your day with GLEEM the toothpaste for 
people who cant brush after every meal 






JUST ONE BRUSHING destroys 
decay-and odor-causing bacteria 





Mouth bacteria, chief After one Gleem brushing, 
cause of decay, build up to 90% of these 
up overnight like this bacteria are destroyed 













When you're bowling ... or justhaving tection against mouth odor a// day. 
fun ... you can’t always brush your Gleem with exclusive GL-70 is so eftec- 
teeth after eating—even though it’s tive just one brushing destroys most 
best. So use Gleem each morning to bacteria. Youngsters love Gleem's fla- 
get added resistance to decay ... pro- vor! So always depend on Gleem! 


ONLY GLEEM has = GL-70 © to fight decay! 
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THE FOLLOWING situations-wanted ad appeared in the Kokomo, Indiana, 
Tribune: “Ex-Air Force tail gunner desires civilian counterpart of AF job. 
Experienced on B-29, B-36 and B-52 fire-control systems. Can operate and 
maintain .50-cal. machine guns and 20-mm. cannons. Wonderful oppor- 
tunity for small airlines to eliminate their competition. Have parachute, 
will fly.” —United Mine Workers Journal 


SIGN ON A MUSIC sHopP in California: 
“Out to lunch. Usually Bach by one. Offenbach earlier.” 


—The Houston Post 


IN PASADENA, CALIFORNIA, a tea company holding a sales meeting included 
in the schedule of events listed on a bulletin board in the lobby: “10 a.m. 


—coftfee break.” —GENE SHERMAN, Los Angeles Times 


DURING A TYPHOID EPIDEMIC in Germany caused by polluted water, U.S. 
Army officials insisted that high standards of water purification be main- 
tained. One order stated: “All ice cubes will be boiled before using.” | 


——~MILT WEISS 


IN FRONT OF A MIDWEST CHURCH hangs this sign: “Support your church. 
You can’t take your money with you but you can send it on ahead.” —uote 


PRIZE-WINNING SLOGAN to explain torn-up streets in Corpus Christi, 
Texas: “When you gotta grow, you gotta grow!” —Farm Journal, Inc. 


SIGN ON A DISPLAY of cherries at a California roadside stand: “This is not 
a snack bar. These cherries are 33 cents a pound and they are all sweet.” 
~—~MRES. MARY EADS 


THE QUEBEC LANDs and forest department is posting signs around district 
reserves bearing this caution: “Be Careful! Trees at work.” = —aossar woens 


IN THE GENESEE COUNTRY EXPRESS: “Members of the Day Unit of the 
Home Extension Service will receive their third lesson on sofa pillows next 
Tuesday afternoon in the Town Hall.” —Genesee Country Express 
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‘PUBLIC NOTICE = 


AN ADVERTISEMENT in the London Daily Herald read: “Sprinkle this magic 
mixture on your flower beds and nothing will grow at all, leaving you 
leisure for many other things.” —Type Talk (Baltimore) 





| HE DISTINGUISHED AUDIENCE lis- 
tened respectfully to Dave Gar- 
roway’s elaborate introduction of 
the guest speaker, Professor A. L. 
Carson, noted antitrust lawyer. 

A dapper gentleman walked to 
the microphone, paused, brushed 
back hair graying at the temples and 
looked around at the judges, ambas- 
sadors, senators and distinguished 
members of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. Then for five minutes he 
extolled the virtues of “democracy 
and the due process of law.” 

Suddenly there was a shaking of 
heads and straining of ears. Several 
jurists leaned forward as Professor 
Carson said in measured, sober 
tones, “And it is important to the 
sacred statutes we serve how mani- 
stalling witerment we can get in our 
thinking today. The monopolies 
must heed the renticlus of our pres- 
ent laws.” 

Fifteen minutes later, someone 
finally caught on. There was a rip- 
ple of laughter, a polite hush, then 
a thunder of applause. Comedian 
Al Kelly had again demonstrated 
his magnificent command of mis- 
pronunciation. 

Commented Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Sherman Minton, “Mr. Kelly, 
if ever a man belonged in Washing- 
ton, you do.” 

Al Kelly, a 5’4” pixie, has per- 
fected a patter of little feats of de- 
ceptive English which enables him 
to sound intelligible without making 
sense. His speech has been com- 
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pared to a 45 rpm record spinning at 
78 speed. 

A Chicago psychiatrist, hearing 
Kelly for the first time, told humor- 
ist Harry Hershfield, ° ‘That man is 
sick and confused.” 

Hershfield replied, deadpan, “‘No, 
he only fumbles like that when he’s 
excited.” 

“I disagree,” said the doctor. 
“That man needs treatment.” 

The doctor did a double-take 
when the double-talk expert was re- 
introduced, and hurriedly withdrew 
his diagnosis. 

There have been other double- 
talk artists, of course, but none has 
conveyed the believability that is 
Kelly’s peculiar talent. 

For the beauty of his banter is that 
his words actually sound as though 
they should mean something when 


in fact they are only gibberish. 
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Al Kelly, a lone isle of sobriety 
amid gales of laughter. (l. to r.) 

Frank Sinatra, Kelly, Phil Silvers, 
Earl Wilson and Mike Todd. 


The late Willie Howard, Kelly’s 
partner for 15 years, summed it up 
this way, “Al, you talk nice but noth- 
ing comes out—you have something 
wrong with your vowels.” 

Exactly how normal he does 
sound was indicated by Bernard Ba- 
ruch’s reaction to Kelly’s gobbledy- 
gook at a City College of New York 
dinner honoring the elder statesman. 
Kelly launched into a discussion of 
the college graduate’s role in Amer- 
ica. After capturing his listeners’ 
attention, he switched to his illogical 
lingo. 

Baruch leaned forward, tuned up 
his hearing aid, shook his head, dis- 
connected his battery, tapped the in- 
strument, switched it back on again, 
shook his head again as he heard, 
“It is the duty of every man to brule 
the future in a kentor world of 
thankless derelence. ‘This is a must.” 
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When the hoax was exposed, Ba- 
ruch laughed so hard he was in 
tears, and was probably quite re- 
lieved to learn he hadn’t lost his 
mind. 

Though Kelly is today in his 50s, 
he has the bounce and appearance 
of a man ten years younger. He has 
twinkling blue eyes, a battered nose 
and one of those familiar faces that 
everybody recognizes but nobody 
seems to place. Thus when he is 
introduced as a nuclear physicist, an 
economist, a banker or a Govern- 
ment official, he is immediately ac- 
cepted as such. 

“Over the years I’ve discovered 
that the more intelligent the listen- 
er, the more gullible he is,” says 
Kelly. 

This was demonstrated by Gover- 
nor Happy Chandler of Kentucky. 


Chandler, then Commissioner of 
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Baseball, had suspended the Brook- 
lyn manager, Leo Durocher. Kelly 
was introduced to the Commissioner 
as a member of the Brooklyn Bor- 
ough President’s office and de- 
nounced the suspension with scath- 
ing splintered sophistry. 

Chandler listened, then remarked 
that the noise from the street was 
distracting. He lowered the win- 
dow and added, “Now, would you 
mind repeating what you told me?” 

Kelly did, ending with, “Durocher 
feltered that team like a granalist; 
he didn’t deserve that suspension.” 

“Mr. Kelly,” said the Commis- 
sioner, “you've got a point there. If 
you want action, though, you’d bet- 
ter put it in writing.” 

Kelly agreed and left. If Gover- 
nor Chandler has ever wondered 
about the letter, he can rest easy 
now. 


ELLY ENJOYED the Chandler epi- 
sode because his all-consuming 
teenage ambition was a baseball ca- 
reer. Born Kalish, his name was 
shortened by baseball buddies who 
tagged him Kaly, then Kelly. He 
kiddingly boasts he is the only Kelly 
who keeps a kosher home. His one 
offspring, Jack, uses the name Kalish 
so as not to trade on his father’s 
fame. Jack’s fine imitation of his fa- 
ther led to a six-month vaudeville 
stint in Miami with Kelly and Willie 
Howard. But it was Kelly's wife, 
Mary, queen of the Kelly roost, who 
decided that a husband in show busi- 
ness was enough, and Jack entered 
the business world. 
It is Mary’s spirit and Kelly’s 
sense of humor that has kept matters 
on an even keel during their 32 years 
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of married life. Says Kelly, “She 
was the first and only girl I ever 
took out.” 

A stay-at-home who likes to put- 
ter around their Long Island apart- 
ment, Kelly is usually even-tem- 
pered. More than anything else, he 
wants everybody to love him. 

Before every performance he wor- 
ries that his act may not go over. 
After the show he worries that some- 
day people will stop thinking he’s 
funny. 

Comedian Joey Adams, his pres- 
ent partner, says, “Al is always wor- 
ried. After he pulls a double-talk 
gag on someone, his is afraid the 
guy won't like him for it. So Al 
doesn’t rest till he makes up with 
him, even if it takes all night.” 

At Las Vegas, for instance, Kelly 
was asked to double talk to a man 
who was slightly tight. The man, 
highly indignant, shouted that Kel- 
ly was making a fool of him. The 
comic, followed by several friends, 
went after the man, tracking him 
through hotel lobbies and gambling 
palaces until they finally caught 
him. 

But this time the joke was on 
Kelly. His friends had conspired to 
jolt him out of worrying and had 
put up the “drunk” for the chase. 

The Borscht Circuit, that group 
of Catskill Mountain resort hotels 
which spawned great comedians like 
Danny Kaye and Milton Berle, also 
gave birth to Kelly, his comedy and 
double-talk. From being the life of 
every party, Kelly graduated to be- 
ing a summer comic in the Catskills 
and a team with Lew Parker. 

As Kelly explains it, “My scram- 
bled language started by accident. 
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Lew and I were on our way to a 
hotel as weekend entertainers. We 
were two hours late. Finally, we ar- 
rived and found the angry guests 
waiting for us. 

“I said, ‘A cop stopped us on the 
road and asked what the frammis 
was all about. He nefframed us with 
a ball and chain.’ 

“I kept this up for about ten min- 
utes. Suddenly everybody was dou- 
bled up laughing. I turned to Lew 
to ask him what I said that was so 
funny, but he was leaning against 
the side of the car with tears stream- 
ing down his face. 

“I couldn’t figure out what was 
so funny, but they made me jabber 
gibberish all weekend while they 
continued to laugh their heads off. 
From then on it was double talk for 
me.” 

Kelly eventually earned enough 
money to buy a hotel in the Cats- 
kills where he was entertainer, bell 
boy, desk clerk and waiter. When 
the Depression came, the hotel went. 

One day in the mid-’30s, his for- 
tune changed. It came in the guise 
of Willie Howard who was working 
with his brother Eugene at the time. 
For a dozen years, Willie had 
laughed at Kelly’s antics on the 
Borscht Circuit and kidded him by 
calling him “partner” and saying, 
“One of these days we’re going to 
work as a team.” 

Kelly took it as a gag, for Willie 
Howard was one of the greatest 
comedians in America. But in 1935, 
he joined the Howards and, six 
months later when Eugene retired, 
Willie and Kelly became a team. 
During their 15-year partnership, 
Kelly played every hamlet and city 
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in America. He also worked in five 
Broadway shows. 

Only after Howard’s death did 
Kelly branch out into radio, TV and 
the movies. Steve Allen, Ed Sulli- 
van, Milton Berle and Frank Sina- 
tra, to name but a few, have bounced 
a thousand miles of gags off Kelly. 

Personally he is regarded with 
such affection that last October a 
Friars Club banquet in honor of his 
35th anniversary in show business 
attracted over a thousand celebrities 
from the world of politics and enter- 
tainment—-and hundreds more had 
to be turned away from the packed 
hall. 

When it comes to politics, Kelly 
is a Republican-Democrat. Ask him 
which party he belongs to and he'll 
say, “Definitely.” 

During the 1952 presidential cam- 
paign, Kelly spoke at a Madison 
Square Garden rally for Stevenson. 
Adlai Stevenson and Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt lowered their reserve 
and roared as he double talked, 
“The issues are clear. First let’s 
flebber the grathe and insist on plan- 
thum in every state.” After ten min- 
utes he ended up with, “and I’m the 
only Republican who makes sense.” 
This brought down the house of 
Democrats. 

Then he addressed the Republi- 
can Victory Rally in New York a 
few months later. Introduced as 
Ike’s confidential aide, he said, “Aft- 
er all these years, the Republican 
granthum is wiveling on the rothe. 
Let’s do it proud and cantle flear, 
the Democrats have picked up their 
lumps.” 

Kelly doesn’t consider himself a 
practical joker. “In a_ practical 
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joke,” he says, “there is usually a 
victim, and everybody laughs at him. 
What I do is a spoof, a lampoon, a 
satire on solemnity. The people who 
are the butts of my kidding are the 
ones who laugh the loudest.” 

The late Fred Allen remarked, 
“It’s a pleasure to be the victim of 
Al Kelly’s double talk; you become 
the center of attraction without 
losing face.” 

Though it is well known that 
many comedians use blue jokes in 
nightclubs, Kelly refuses to do so. 

His greatest thrill was being asked 
to address “Operation Remember,” 
a reunion for the combat command- 
ers of the Navy and Marine Corps. 
Among those present were Admiral 
“Bull” Halsey and Secretary of the 
Navy Thomas Gates. After the Sec- 
retary of the Navy made a stirring 
speech on the leadership role played 
by these men during the war, Pro- 
fessor Kelly, Dean of the Depart- 
ment of Nuclear Physics at Rutgers 
University, was introduced. 

After five minutes of straight talk, 
and with his audience “hooked,” 
Kelly stated, “Now I am going to 
reveal some confidential informa- 
tion about our newest weapons.” 

There was a startled turning of 





heads. A waiter made a dash to 
close the door, two men stood up 
uneasily and then sat down again. 

Said Kelly, “Our newest jet can 
carry three—not two—three trav- 
tiles at speeds up to snively-stooth 
miles per hour. Threap bombs, 
catapulted at smerton rates in ex- 
cess of all klist.” 

Admirals and generals leaned for- 
ward trying to hear what was being 
said and trying to act polite. They 
finally caught on to the fact that 
Kelly was spouting hokum, and the 
heroes had a hearty laugh. 

Kelly’s greatest asset is his ability 
to ad lib, with nothing more than a 
few names of people present in the 
audience and the subject he is to 
speak on. One thing he will defi- 
nitely have to study, however, will 
be the music to a record album he 
is about to make, entitled, “Rock ’n 
Roll From Outer Space.” But the 
obscure oratory will be composed 
as he goes along. 

Pixie Al Kelly’s little arrows will 
continue to puncture the bubbles of 
seriousness as he spouts no sense for 
nonsense sake—his garbled gibber- 
ish crashing through the glossy ve- 
neer of pomposity for a laugh—the 
golingrate, rackinslite way. 


Sigus ef the Times 


NOTE WRITTEN by nine-year-old Tulsa, Oklahoma, boy 


after a tornado warning: 


“I leave everything I own to my friend George 
Draper, Jr., if he isn’t blown away first.” 


SIGN IN FRONT of an Alexandria, Egypt, library: 


A Hospital For The Mind. 


SIGN IN A Washington, D.C., restaurant: 
The Only Thing You Get On The Cuff Here Is Gravy. 


—Harotp HELFER 
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A CORONET QUICK QUIZ 


Military maneuvers, and the men whe directed them, are part 
America’s glerieus history, reminds Guest Quizmaster Johnny 
served 


whe, incidentally, 


as a Navy ensign in World War Ii. 


hest-emcee of “De You Trust Your Wife?” (ABC-TV, Mendays 
Fridays, 3:30 p.m., EST) challenges yeu te match the mili- 
men listed belew with the major war with which they were 
identified. Preceed te the frent lines at your own risk, 
cautions, and aim carefully. Check fer accuracy on page 172. 


Men at war 


l 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
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. Anthony Wayne. . . 

. P. G. T. deBeauregard. . . 
. Paul Von Hindenburg. . . 
. George A. Custer. . . 

. Omar Bradley... . 

. Ethan Allen... 

. Ferdinand Foch. . . 

. Oliver Perry... 

. Zachary Taylor. . . 

. Andrew Jackson. . . 

. Jonathan Wainwright. . . 
. John Paul Jones. . . 

. George Dewey. . . 

. Erich Von Ludendorff . . . 
. George S. Patton... 

. Nathanael Greene. . . 

. George Pickett. . . 

. Philip Sheridan. . . 

. Artemas Ward... . 


. Bernard Montgomery. . . 

. John Pershing. . . 

. John C. Fremont... 

. Franklin Pierce... 

. William Henry Harrison. . . 
. Mark Clark. . . 

. Simon B. Buckner. . . 

. Winfield Scott. . . 

. William Sherman. . . 

. George McClellan 





the TORNADO TOWN 
that wouldn’t die 











, Piperw MAY 21, 1957 
is a date that Fremont, 
Missouri, will never forget. 
It was one of those still, sul- 
try days that make uneasy 
sky-watchers out of people 
who live in tornado coun- 
try. The folks in Fremont 
(pop. 207) were jittery any- 
way ; Kansas City had been 
hit by a twister the day be- 
fore, and tornado alerts 
were being broadcast 
around the state. 

At a few minutes before 
4 p.m., there was a big black 
belt up in the sky to the 
west. Then a streak of light 
appeared and the cloud 
seemed to rise. Folks in this 
little valley town ringed by 
forested Ozark hills thought 
the danger was over. But it 
started to roll together and 
the funnel formed. 

Some insist there were 
two tornadoes—this one, 
and a bigger twister that 
struck in a sneak attack 
over a hill farther south. 
The two-story brick school- 
house, sitting on the side of 
a slope well above the val- 
ley, was the first big target; 
and the building (merciful- 
ly closed for the summer) 


literally burst apart. It 
sounded like ablastof TNT. 


Then the furious funnel 
swirled across the highway 
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and into the valley, smashing the 
Baptist Church, a sawmill and a 
number of other buildings on the 
way down the hill. At the bottom, it 
swept eastward along Main Street, 
cutting down everything in its path 
like a mowing machine. 

“The two twisters came together 
just east of the business section,” 
says Charlie Lowe, 54-year-old rural 
mail carrier. “They began whirling 
along like two people waltzing, just 
spinning around and around, always 
to the right, cutting down everything 
in front of them. The air was so full 
of lumber and tree tops and every- 
thing else you could think of that 
you could hardly see.” 

By ducking below the front seat 
of his pickup truck, Lowe escaped 
serious injury. But his house was car- 
ried off by the tornado. 

Lowe counts himself lucky, for 
Delmar J. Jones, a sawmill operator, 
lost his wife, a daughter-in-law and 
a five-year-old grandson—not to 
mention two houses and his mill. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Alley were 
killed when their house was blown 
away. Ironically, the Alleys had 
been rescued from the roof of that 
very house only 11 days before, when 
Pike Creek flash-flooded the valley 
without warning. 

The blow could not have come at 
a worse time for Roy Wasserman, 
operator of a small cafe on the high- 
way. He had just decided to return 
to Iowa to live, and had loaded prac- 


tically all his possessions in a house 
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trailer—on which his insurance had 
lapsed. The twister picked up the 
trailer and tore it into a thousand 
pieces. Bits of the aluminum were 
later found at Van Buren, ten miles 
to the east. 

As the storm roared away, the 
people, dazed and despairing, pulled 
themselves out of cellars and from 
under beds to find their town a 
shambles. 

The devastating tornado had 
killed six of its residents, injured 
about 40 more, flattened 30 homes 
and damaged virtually every other 
building. All communications were 
cut off and the roads were blocked 
by fallen trees and debris; the Fre- 
mont Baptist Church and the 
Church of God were blown to bits. 
Giant trees were uprooted as if they 
had been saplings; a once luxuriant 
maple in the middle of town was left 
without a leaf, its stumps of branches 
reaching grotesquely to the sky, 
seeming to symbolize what had hap- 
pened to the whole of Fremont. 

On its scarred face, there ap- 
peared to be more excuse to pick up 
and leave than to stay in Fremont. 
The town wasn’t much before the 
twister came; certainly it was close 
to nothing now. In earlier days, the 
valley had been a lively spot; the 
sawmills were thriving and there 
was an iron mill and chemical plant 
nearby during World War I. But in 
recent years the community had 
drifted and dwindled, its industry 
dried up, and little was left except 
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log-cutting to keep its people busy. 

Some of the residents were pen- 
sioners staying in the valley because 
living was cheap. Quite a few of the 
homes were small and flimsy—hard- 
ly worth rebuilding. The railroad 
station in the center of town was 
ancient and dingy, still serving the 
spur track from Willow Springs, but 
not enough to build a town around. 
All in all, it appeared unlikely any- 
one would care much whether Fre- 


mont lived or died. 


B its people did. They seemed 
to draw together by instinct. 
When the neighboring town of Wino- 
na sent school buses to bring the 
homeless back to Winona for shelter, 
they returned empty. The Fremont- 
ers would not leave their town. 
Storm victims moved in with rela- 
tives or friends; some slept in empty 
boxcars—so they could stay close to 
home. 

Soon all kinds of help began to 
arrive. The Red Cross sent disaster 
experts and a mobile canteen which 
served hot meals to the hungry. 

Women volunteers came from 
Eminence, Van Buren and Winona 
to help the Red Cross. The people 
of Poplar Bluff sent truckloads of 
furniture. Church groups and other 
sympathizers dispatched supplies 
from such Missouri towns as Willow 
Springs, Patterson, Birch Tree, West 
Plains and even Hannibal, 200 miles 
north of Fremont. A postal worker 
from Festus drove in with a car 
loaded with clothing. A suitcase full 
of clothes came by mail all the way 
from Peru, Indiana. 

Lester A. Walker, publisher of the 
Fremont (Neb.) Guide and Trib- 
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une, challenged all towns named 
Fremont to a per capita fund-rais- 
ing contest to help their namesake 
community in Missouri. It was won 
in the United States by an $11 con- 
tribution from Fremont, Minnesota 
(pop. 6), and outside the country 
by Freemont, Saskatchewan (pop. 
32), with a $236.50 contribution. 
The Mennonite Church’s disaster 
service sent crews of volunteers, and 
bearded members of the sect became 
familiar figures in Fremont as they 
worked tirelessly to help clear debris 
from the streets and stack salvage- 
able lumber for use in rebuilding. 
But would the town build back? 
Rumors spread that its people were 
too discouraged. But these reports 
did not emanate from Fremont. 
Local leaders called a town meet- 
ing in the Methodist Church— 
which had become disaster head- 
quarters—the first Saturday night 
after the tornado. Eighty-six Fre- 
monters showed up to discuss the 
future of their town—if it had any. 
Red Cross representatives assured 
them they were “here to help you— 
all that we give you and do for you 
is a gift from the American people.” 
Then L. D. Smith, the red-haired 
postmaster and Methodist minister, 
rose and declared emphatically, 
“Fremont is going to rebuild. . . . 
Let’s stamp out completely any idea 
that we can’t do the job. Our friends 
and former citizens have come back 
to see us, and they expect us to go on. 
The outside world is depending on 
us to come back, and we must not 
disappoint them. If we use our own 
resources, together with the help 
which the Red Cross has come to 
give us, we can get back on our feet, 
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and with God’s blessings, we will.” 

This was what they had come to 
hear, and they greeted Smith’s talk 
with spirited applause. A committee 
was named to handle relief funds 
and plan the community’s rebirth, 
and thé meeting wound up with talk 
about going after a factory to bring 
industry to the town. 

Next day, Sunday, all denomina- 
tions held a joint service in the 
Methodist Church. It was a strange 
setting, but a fitting one. No flowers 
decorated the pulpit; instead, it was 
surrounded by rows of coffee urns, 
fruit baskets and portable milk re- 
frigerators from the Red Cross can- 
teen. Racks of clothing, bedding and 
miscellaneous supplies framed the 
crowded pews. And the service was 
accompanied by the ringing of the 
Red Cross emergency telephone, still 
the only communication line in the 
town. When the collection plates 
couldn’t be found, a dishpan was 
pressed into service. 

None of these inconveniences 
bothered any of the churchgoers. As 
one of them expressed it later, “We 
were all too happy just to be able to 
be there.” 

The community meeting and the 
joint worship service helped cement 
the belief that Fremont could beat 
its way back. The two congregations 
that had lost their churches pushed 
ahead with plans to rebuild, and 
new roofs and homes soon gave 
proof that the town was still very 
much alive. 

Why didn’t the ones who col- 
lected insurance money seize the 
chance to go elsewhere to a better 
life? 

Fremonters have a simple answer. 
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Mrs. L. B. Greene sums it up this 
way: this is a little town, where 
everybody loves everybody else. We 
want to stick together. It is our 
home; we like it here. 

Mrs. Greene, a widow, emerged 
from a hillside food cellar after the 
tornado to find her house leaning on 
three walls, roofless and with most 
of her possessions gone. She used her 
insurance to rebuild, with the help 
of the Red Cross. 

Delmar Jones, who lost more than 
anyone else in the twister, admits he 
thought about leaving the town, but 
changed his mind when the Red 
Cross gave him about $3,500 for a 
new frame house. He decided to re- 
build his sawmill with proceeds 
from his insurance. 

‘“T’m here among people I know,” 
he says simply. “That counts for 
something.” 

Roy Wasserman, the Iowan who 
was ready to leave Fremont when 
the tornado robbed him of his trailer, 
was the ironic choice to head the re- 
building and finance committee. 

He smiles at himself as he recalls: 
“When I came out of that cellar and 
saw what had happened to my be- 
longings, I looked over at my car 
still sitting there—about the only 
thing I had left—and thought, “The 
thing for me to do is get behind that 
wheel and go on up to Iowa just like 
I'd planned, and forget this town.’ 

“But then I saw what had hap- 
pened to Fremont, and I just 
couldn’t go. I felt a kind of responsi- 
bility to help get the place back on 
its feet—so here I am.” 

Wasserman figures the town will 
benefit by more than $7,000 from 
the collections by the other Fre- 
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mont towns, and from other sources. 
The committee hopes to build a 
community center, which can be 
used for a factory if one is found. 

Fremont leaders also made plans 
to rebuild the school with their 
$52,000 insurance money and some 
help from the Federal Government. 
Meanwhile, homes and _ buildings 
have been repaired and restored so 
that the town literally is rising, phoe- 
nix-like, from its own ruins. 

The tornado victims are the first 
to pour praise on their friends and 
benefactors outside, especially the 
Red Cross, which spent some $72,000 
in the Missouri disaster area, about 
half of it in Fremont. Along with 
this appreciation, Fremonters have 
learned adversity’s first lesson—that 
people discover what good neigh- 
bors they have when they share a 
common crisis. Helping each other, 








they developed a deeper feeling for 
their community because it belongs 
to all. 

If the Fremonters are more aware 
of each other now, they are also a 
little more conscious of the whims of 
Mother Nature. Although their 
chances of catching another tornado 
are mathematically slim, they keep 
a sharp eye on the sky and their 
storm cellars. 

A few days after the twister, a mill 
worker whose home had been de- 
stroyed was looking over a house for 
rent. When a sudden storm cloud 
came up, he decided he’d better see 
if the place had an adequate tornado 
shelter. 

His inspection convinced him the 
storm cellar was not only adequate 
but quite handy—12 of his prospec- 
tive neighbors were in there ahead 
of him. 


The Bird and the Beast 


(by a child of 10 years) : 
| pr BirD that I am going to write 
about is the owl. The owl cannot see 4 


at all by day and at night it is blind as 


a bat. 





I do not know much about the owl so I will go on to the 
beast which I am going to choose. It is the cow. The cow is 
a mammal. It has six sides—right, left, an upper and below. 
At the back it has a tail on which hangs a brush. With this it 
sends the flies away so that they do not fall into the milk. The 
head is for the purpose of growing horns, and so that the 
mouth can be somewhere. The horns are to butt with and the. 
mouth is to moo with. Under the cow hangs the milk. It is 
arranged for milking. When people milk the milk comes and 
there is never an end to the supply. How the cow does it I have 
not yet realized but it makes more and more. The cow has a 
fine sense of smell—one can smell it far away. This is the 
reason for the fresh air in the country. The man cow is called 
an ox. It is not a mammal. The cow does not eat much but 
what it eats it eats twice so that it gets enough. When it is 
hungry it moos and when it says nothing it is because its inside 
is all full up with grass. —The Atlantic Monthly 
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by Mark Nichols 





Child stars 





who came back 





The five child stars of a few 
decades ago (at left) were 
heart-tuggers extraordinary, whose 
smiles and tears touched 
millions of American movie-goers. 
These children were riding high 

in Hollywood until they reached 
the perilous period called 

“the awkward age” —that time 
when voices change, gangliness 
sets in and seemingly odd 
personality traits arise. To a child 
actor, growing up means startling 
less of the adulation which 
followed him everywhere. And 
there is a big question, too: 

is a child's acting really acting— 
or is he carefully coached to 

play a single role, without thought 
of versatility or true acting 
technique? This hurdle these five 
young stars had to face eventually. 
What happened to them is 
revealed on the following pages. 


Jackie Coogan was figuratively born in a trunk in 1914 to vaude- 
ville actor parents in Los Angeles. Charlie Chaplin discovered him in vaude- 
ville at the age of four, and cast him in “The Kid” (above). This silent movie 
launched Jackie on a Hollywood career, which grossed him $4,000,000. A long 
Dutch bob—calculated to keep him looking young—became his trademark. But 
Jackie's heyday ended at ten. A dozen years later, he discovered he was broke, 
and sued his family for a financial reckoning. The resultant scandal impelled 
California to enact a law that places child actors’ earnings under court super- 
vision. After five years as an Army pilot in World War !!, Coogan returned to a 
closed-door Hollywood: “! got big hellos and backslaps, but no jobs.” He went 
into business, but recently began acting again to support his wife Dody, a former 
dancer, and their three children. Now almost bald at 43, Coogan is making a 
second career as a character actor, busily working in television and movies. 





For “Chartey’s Aunt” on TV's 

“Playhouse 90” with Art Carney, 

Jackie Coogan (above, right) dons cap 

and scarf outfit reminiscent of “The Kid.” 
He removed the toupee he sometimes 

wears when he played Joe E. Lewis’ sidekick 
in the movie “The Joker is 

Wilda” (below) with Frank Sinatra. 





Roddy McDowall pooh-poohs the “Terrible Teens” theory 
about child actors. “Neither Judy Garland nor Elizabeth Taylor had trouble,” he 
points out. But he admits, “There is an unspoken conspiracy against your grow- 
ing up. | was playing 14-year-old parts until | was 23, simply because I’m 
bedeviled by looking younger than | really am.” This British-born actor, who 
migrated at 12 to America with his family in 1940 and promptly landed in “How 
Green Was My Valley,” also had to fight type-casting as an Englishman. Summing 
up his movie career, he laughs: “! made four pictures with animals and 38 with 
humans, but I’m remembered for those four, because they were successful.” 
Among them: “Lassie Come Home” (above). To learn acting technique, Roddy 
moved to New York in 1953, and surprised Broadway playgoers with his versa- 
tility in Shaw’s “Misalliance” and “The Doctor’s Dilemma,” and as a Southern 
recruit in “No Time for Sergeants.” Currently he is co-starring with another 
ex-child star, Dean Stockwell, as a teenage killer in “Compulsion,” the play based 
on the Loeb-Leopold case; he gives a vigorous, multi-faceted performance. 





Bachelor Roddy McDowall, 28, checks 
photo proofs with ina Balin and 

Barbra Loden of the “Compuision” cast, 
before leaving the theater on 

his motor-scooter (left). As a rich, 
spoiled college boy in the play 

(below), he tries to hide his tenseness 
by teasing girts at a party. 








t O’Brien. tas hardly stopped working since she posed 
as a photographer's mode! at two. Spurred on by an ambitious mother—her father 
died before Margaret was born—she wept her way to movie fame at four as a 
pigtailed war orphan in “Journey for Margaret.” Christened Angela Maxine 
Hymberg, this girl of Spanish-German extraction adopted her Irish name for the 
film, and weathered her “awkward age” on the stage. Today, at 20, she is a svelte, 
attractive brunette (opposite page). Yet she is still groping for maturity, depend- 
ent on her mother for career decisions, money matters and companionship. Her 
years as a child star taught her, she says, “that | want to stay in show business.” 


we : 


For her clever work in films (above, with 

ex-child star Judy Gartand in “Meet Me 

im St. Lewis”), Margaret O’Brien won a special 
Academy Award in 1944. At 21 she will 

inherit a $250,000 trust fund from movie earnings. 
Today she keeps busy playing ingenues (left) 

on TY shows like “Playhouse 90," “Climax.” 

















Jackie Cooper credits psychoanalysis with ridding him of com- 
plexes stored up in his child-star years when “! lived in an all-adult world, 
studied at the studio and seldom met kids my own age. | wasn’t given an ounce 
of responsibility or taught the value of money. it makes you emotionally ill to be 
treated like an enlarged infant.” Jackie began acting in movies at three—in the 
same studio where today, at 35, he films his TV series, “The People’s Choice,” 
of which he is part owner. Graduating from “Our Gang” comedies (above) to 
starring roles in “Skippy,” “The Champ” and “Treasure Island,” Cooper earned 
$1,500,000 as a child actor. He served three years in the Navy, mostly as an 
orchestra drummer, then found that Hollywood “wanted me to play a grown-up 
Skippy. But | was tired of sticking out my lower lip.” Like Roddy McDowall, he 
moved to New York to study acting. “Kids don’t act; all they need is a disarming 
smile, a pathetic kisser and an underprivileged look,” he says. Three Broadway 
plays and a tour in “Mr. Roberts” restored Jackie’s confidence and acting career. 
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Jackie Cooper directs his TV 

show, “The People’s Choice”—now in 
its third year—and shares 

the acting spotlight with Cleo, 

the “talking” dog. During filming 

he consumes quarts of milk and 

ice cream (left). In his third 
marriage, Cooper has found happiness 
with former advertising executive 
Barbara Kraus, their son Russell, one, 
(below), and new-born daughter. 
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Shirley Temple, thanks to her parents’ sensible planning, looks 
back fondly on her acting childhood. “No one ever had more fun,” she says. Her 
career began at four, but studio publicity releases insisted she was three. 
Shirley's dimples and golden curls became world-famous, and in movies like 
“The Little Colonel” (above, with the late Bill “Bojangles” Robinson) she in- 
trigued audiences with her precocious charm. Amassing a $5,000,000 fortune by 
13, she later worked intermittently in movies until her retirement — and second 
marriage in 1950 to Charles Black, a business executive. Her first husband was 
actor John Agar. Last January, at 29, Shirley returned to show business as 
narrator and occasional star of a TV fairy-tale series, a job usually demanding 
only one day a month from her regular chores as an Atherton, California, housewife. 


Re-issue of her old movies on TV has brought 

a revival of the 1335 Shirley Temple doll 

(seated im the phote at right, atong with the 

standing 1957 model). The Black family enjoys 

singing (opposite page) around the piano. 

The children are Linda Susan, nine, daughter of — mm 
John Agar; Chartes Jr., five, and Lori, three. 7 























W HILE ON DUTY 4@S a nurse at Our 
local hospital recently, I was 
busy caring for my patient when | 
heard the voice of the page opera- 
tor coming clearly over the P. A. sys- 
tem: “Dr. Stopp, Dr. Stopp, Dr. 
Stopp.” 

With a twinkle in her eye, my 
patient asked: “What is the doctor 
doing?” MRS. VICTOR C. CACCAMISE 

BOYISH-LOOKING minister, serv- 

ing his first mission in the Ken- 
tucky hills, noticed that one of his 
flock had been absent from services 
several Sundays in a row, so he de- 
cided to go see her and ask the rea- 
son. 

The good lady shook her head 
and looked at him pityingly. “Son,” 
she said, “you ain’t old enough to 
have sinned enough to have repented 
enough to be able to preach about 
it.” —United Mine Workers Journal 


§ ps TEENAGER has a close friend 
next door who goes to a private 
school about ten miles away, boards 
there and comes home weekends. 

They write each other every day 
for fear they may forget some Criti- 
cal Confidence as the week drags by. 

One day my daughter received her 
usual letter. On the envelope in the 
upper left-hand corner was desig- 
nated: From: You Know Who. At: 
You Know Where. 

The postman handed me the let- 
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ter with a twinkle in his eye. No 
stamp had been attached. In its 
place, the postman had pencilled: 
You Know Who Left The You Know 
What Off This Envelope. You Owe 
Me 3 Cents. 


HELEN G. sutTIN (Pen) 


T HE FOLLOWING AD appeared in a 
Southern newspaper: Found- 

Bird or hat, which flew or blew into 
Murphy’s Service Station. It’s sort 
of round with green and red feathers 
or quills on it. If you've lost a bird 
or a hat, or even if you haven’t, drive 


by and see it; it’s worth the trip. 
—Capper's Weekly 


No RECEIVED from an 11l-year- 
| old camper who had been 
urged by her parents to act more 
like a “little lady”: 


Dear Mother and Daddy: 


Your worries are over. I am real- 
ly growing up. I am in a tent with 
older girls and all we talk about is 
boys and sex. Please send me a water 
pistol. 
Love, 
Linda 


—Wolf Magazine of Letters 





Do you remember any funny original 
stories in the world of Human Comedy? 
Send them to: “Human Comedy,” Coro- 
net, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
Payment on publication .. . No contri- 
butions can be acknowledged or returned. 
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Hit the Pleasure Trail... 


GO WEST- 


for fun at its best! 


Whether you’re interested in skimming down a ski slope 


or sunning beside a swimming pool, the answer to your 
vacation dreams is The West. 


For your pleasure, Coronet presents the next 7 inform- 
ative pages about Western travel in a series of advertise- 
ments sponsored by: Montana, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Phoenix and Union Pacific 
Railroad. 


Since we can’t possibly describe all the marvels of our 
Western states in this space, you can send for additional 
details on any or all of these ideal vacationlands by 
mailing the individual coupons provided on some of the 
following pages, or by using the coupon covering all 
the areas at the end of the section. 
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Oo Mt. Rainier—always inspiring 
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© Enioy rugged Pacific beaches 


SEND 
TODAY 
for free 
illustrated 
folder. 
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@ Dry Falls in Central Washington 3) Roadside falls on Stevens Pass 


~ Onky howw apart ! 


WASHINGTON STATE... so lavishly 
endowed with those things which make for 
a delightfully different vacation! And the 
beauty of it is that they are both easy 

and inexpensive to enjoy. But don’t take 
our word for it...let us send you our 
brand new colorful folder. Use the 

coupon below, and start planning 

your Washington State vacation now. 
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5) Covlee Dam—oa mighty masterpiece 


Washington State Department of 
Commerce and Economic Development 
C-1 Administration Bidg., Olympia, Washington 
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YOULL REMEMBER €_ DR°G2* GORE for the variety of its 


air-conditioned playlands. Smooth ocean beaches, such as 
seen from fabled Neahkahnie viewpoint (above), invite you to 
vacation fun. So do Oregon's shining mountains... her 


evergreen forests... lakes and streams...and Old West 
MAIL COUPON plateaus —all easily reached via scenic highways. 
FOR OREGON COLOR Parks and modern travel facilities are everywhere. 
BOOKLET. IT'S FREE So, make this your Oregon year. } 


TRAVEL INFORMATION, ROOM 58, Highway Dept., Salem, Oregon 
Please send me free booklet, “Oregon, Cool Green Vacationland.” 
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Union Pacific serves a wide variety 
of National Parks and western va- 
cation areas. This attractive folder 
contains descriptive information, 
color photos and a large map por- 
traying these western wonderlands. 
Mail coupon for your free copy. 


On a Union Pacific Domeliner or 
Streamliner you can relax in lux- 
ury. On arrival at destination you 
can rent a new car for sightseeing 
through Hertz Rent-a-Car service. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Room 781, Omaha 2, Nebr. 


Please mail free copy of ‘Western Wonderlands” 
Readers in the West folder shown in Coronet ad. 


planning a vacation rail 
trip to the eastern United Name 
States will receive, on Address 


request, a beautifully 
illustrated booklet, City Zone__ State _ 


“Vacations East.” Phone_ 
Also send information on all-expense tours [] 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


























Visit 
GLACIER 
NATIONAL 
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A Wonderful. 
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. >: Just up the road from Yellowstone 
GLACIER offers you golf- ¢ P 
= iam fehine ecm all Montana awaits you! 
- . b Ft ’ fi nd On your Montana vacation see the interesting Lewis & Clark Caverns. Fort 
e and boating, plus tine e Peck Dam, Old Virginia City, Custer Battlefield and Makoshika Badlands. 
. . 
> south te tend aime BOOKLET, “ jon” 
7 
© Everything to Do and Beauty > 4 SEND FOR FREE » Your Montana Vacation 
© too... in MONTANA. 4 Advertising Director, Dept. 58-16 
“0000608866 eeeeee08”" Montana Highway Commission, Helena. Montana 
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Meet the Big West face-to-face in joyed in a magnificent setting match- 
Idaho. There's real western adventure less anywhere. For a FREE full color 
and wholesome fun for the entire fam- brochure on IDAHO send a card to 
ily in the colorful Gem State. You'll Idaho State Department of Commerce 
find excellent fishing, hunting, water and Development, Room 300-X, Cap- 
sports and winter sports .. . all en- itol Building, Boise, Idaho. 






Put all your VACATION DREAMS together.. 


Nirw MEXICO 


THE LAND OF ENCHANTMENT 


Here’s variety unlimited! Color! fascinating shops and restaurants, 
Indians, old Spanish missions, art guest ranches, resorts, every 
colonies. Beauty! Cool, pine-clad modern accommodation. 
mountains, spectac- 

ular rock formations, Send coupon for FREE, full-color folders. 

ten National Parks 

and Monuments. Ad- a 

venture! Explore his- } a 
toric ruins, roam Kit acetate a Bice t. 
Carson and Billy the nan Some 
Kid land. Sports! Fish en Bis aime as 
trout streams, golf, Sy Sire Sars ee 
ride and swim. And... aH ee Pete 
fine highways lead to 
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..-the one state with the magic of many! 


It’s just ahead—your adventure in the best of the New and Old West! 
Afoot or horseback along pine-scented trails, or from broad-paved highways, you view the most 
stirring vistas in America at every turn. /t’s all here . . . clear, bracing air . . . flashing streams, 
abundant angling . . . wildlife, rodeos, historic gold-rush towns. . . a wide range of places 
to stay. You're in Colorado—it’s even greater than they say! 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY for 


complete FREE Literature Packet! COLORADO DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 


— 651 State Capitel, Denver 2, Colorado 

You get a magnificent preview of your Colorado 
vacation ... 54-page, full-color Vacation Guide; YES! Send my FREE 6-piece Literature Packet at once. 
State Highway Map Folder in full color; State- 
wide Events List; Hotel, Motel, Dude Ranch and Nome 
Resort Guides, with prices. Send today! 
Address MISS AMERICA 
INVITES YOU 
COLORADO CLIMATE — The Magic ingredient City TO HER STATE 





Want to know more 
about the 
Wonders of the West? 


Just check the items that interest you, clip out this coupon 
and mail to the Coronet Western Travel Bureau. 


At no charge, you will receive beautiful color brochures to 
help you make your choice for the vacation of your life! 


Coronet Western Travel Bureau 
P.O. Box 541 
Boulder, Colo. 


I would like to know more about: 


[| Montana [] Washington 

[] Phoenix a Oregon 

[} Colorado [| Idaho 

[] New Mexico [] Union Pacific R.R. 


Zone State 
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ee WOMAN HAD TAKEN pill after 
pill, and still she tossed in an 
agony of wakefulness, reliving in 
minutest detail all the distressing 
and humiliating moments she had 
known. Some were utterly trivial, 
but as F. Scott Fitzgerald once said 
about insomnia, “at three o’clock in 
the morning, a forgotten package 
has the same tragic importance as a 
death sentence.” 

It was indeed a tragic night, for 
through long and heavy use of bar- 
biturates the woman had acquired 
what doctors call a “tolerance” for 
them—they could no longer put her 
to sleep. At least they couldn’t until 
that last pill. That put her to sleep 
forever. 

The woman’s grieving family 
knew of no reason why she should 
kill herself. ‘They could only con- 
jecture that the pills she took that 
awful night fogged her mind until 
she eventually swallowed the final 
fatal one. 

There is hardly a practicing phy- 
sician who has not, at one time or 
another, encountered a similar case. 
And in 1955 the publication Post- 
eraduate Medicine announced that 
a poll of doctors showed most of 
them eager to get rid of barbiturates 
and “waiting only for the advance- 
ment of medical knowledge” todo so. 
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What has soured the medical pro- 
fession on barbiturates? The answer 
is found in the nature of the barbitu- 
rate itself. Based on barbituric acid, 
a coal tar derivative, it gets its ef- 
fects by depressing the central nerv- 
ous system. This is a tricky business. 
If used in medically prescribed doses, 
sleep follows. If the depression is too 
deep, the result can be coma. 

“The barbituric acid derivatives 
produce severe pathological changes 
in the organism when given in large 
doses over any moderate length of 
time,” Dr. Prior Shelton explained 
in The Journal of Medicine. “Even 
the small therapeutic doses when 
frequently repeated cause a moder- 
ate amount of tissue destruction. 
The barbiturates have an affinity for 
nervous tissue cells, and destruction 
is most marked in the higher centers 
of the central nervous system.” 

The barbiturate addict may not 
know what is happening to his nerv- 
ous tissue cells—to his brain, to put 
it bluntly—but his family does know 
what happens to his personality. Do- 
mestic relations court judges hear 
almost as many stories these days 
about sleeping pills as they do about 
alcohol. The symptoms, insofar as 
they affect family life, are not too 
different. There is the same harsh 
irritability and impatience, the 
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THE SLEEPING PILL HABIT by Ralph Bass 


Seeking slumber, many have found addiction—and even death— 
from barbiturates. Now, at last, science can offer safer remedies 


nerves stretched to the breaking 
point and the inevitable hysterical 
scenes, the refusal to eat, the wan- 
dering mind, the incoherence, the 
obsession with pill or bottle. 

The chief difference seems to be 
that whereas alcoholism, for the 
most part, appears to affect the 
male, a growing number of women 
are taking to the pills when they can 
no longer find a way to cope with 
their problems. 

Undeniably these problems do 
exist. And people must sleep. So, in 
a troubled era, billions of pills con- 
taining barbituric acid are pre- 
scribed in the United States an- 
nually. 

Knowing what the pills can do, 
doctors are usually conservative in 
prescribing them; but even so, two- 
thirds of the barbiturate addicts 
questioned in one large Midwestern 
hospital said they had become ac- 
quainted with the drug through a 
doctor. 

These people were in the hos- 
pital because of certain peculiar 
characteristics of barbiturates. Some 
had been discovered on the point of 
death because of respiratory failure 
—overdoses had depressed their 
breathing to the point where it had 
just about stopped. Others whose 
kidneys and livers were not up to 
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par had shown serious toxic symp- 
toms when these organs had not 
been able to get rid of the barbitu- 
rates. 

Still others were suffering from 
the general weakness and debility 
that follows prolonged fasting, a 
common incident of barbiturate ad- 
diction. 

Even though doctors try to be 
cautious in the matter of prescrip- 
tions, the barbiturate addict will find 
a way. For he is a true addict, with 
all of the addict’s devilish ingenuity. 
He may go from doctor to doctor, 
collecting prescriptions. (One user, 
for instance, was found to have ob- 
tained prescriptions from 11 differ- 
ent doctors; all of them were dated 
the same week! ) 

Many pill-users, when they start, 
do not know that their tablets are 
not only very powerful but also hab- 
it-forming. This is not their fault be- 
cause doctors, too, were late to 
recognize the fact. 

Drs. Louis S.Goodman and Alfred 
Gilman, outstanding authorities on 
drugs and narcotics, in their 1955 
work “The Pharmacological Basis 
of Therapeutics,” report: “In fact, 
although addiction to barbiturate 
resembles that to morphine in that 
tolerance and emotional and physi- 
cal dependence develop, barbiturate 
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addiction is a more serious public 
health and medical problem because 
it produces greater mental, emotion- 
al and neurological impairment .. .” 

But despite all this, thousands are 
still moving toward the time when 
their craving for barbiturates will be 
no different than that of the mor- 
phine or heroin addict. Sometimes 
this process takes years of steady use, 
but there are individuals whose 
make-up is such that they become 
addicted after a few months. 

There is no way of telling in ad- 
vance which way it will be, but the 
person who takes pills every night 
for many months is naturally more 
likely to become addicted than one 
who uses an occasional pill and then 
gives his body a chance to get rid of 
the drug. Traces of barbiturates can 
be found in the system as long as 
nine days after pills have been taken. 

Those people who gradually in- 
crease their dose, and there are 
many, eventually approach danger- 
ously close to the fatal point of no 
return. Every year several thousand 
reach and pass that point and their 
names are duly recorded in the 
obituary columns. In fact, according 
to the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, barbituric acid stands first 
among the causes of death due to 
accidental poisoning. Furthermore, 
a large number of all accidental 
deaths are due to barbiturates. ( Po- 
lice in every state of the Union are 
familiar with the dazed automobile 
driver, the pedestrian weaving crazi- 
ly into a car’s path—barbiturate 
addicts both.) And when the deeply 
addicted barbiturate user tries to 
quit, he faces the agony of with- 
drawal delirium, and possible death. 
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Fortunately, for those who need 
artificial help in sleeping, safer 
methods have recently been de- 
veloped. Like so many other medical 
advances, this one, too, came about 
quite accidentally. Doctors were 
searching for new drugs with which 
to treat bronchial asthma, hay fever 
and other allergic diseases when they 
came up with a sensational new- 
comer—the antihistamines. 

Researchers determined that these 
drugs were not habit-forming and 
had no serious reactions except one 
—they caused drowsiness. Doctors 
warned patients against driving their 
Cars too soon after taking antihista- 
mines, and let it go at that. But soon 
researchers came up with a natural 
query: why not make a virtue out of 
a drawback and use antihistamines 
as the basis of a safe, effective sleep 
inducer? 

Work was begun with an antihis- 
tamine known as methapyrilene hy- 
drochloride, and it soon developed 
that a 50 milligram dose had good 
sleep-inducing qualities. This was 
only one quarter of the daily dosage 
normally prescribed in the treatment 
of allergy. Thus the insomniac would 
take two pills before retiring instead 
of the eight pills allergy patients 
were taking every day. 

Further examination indicated 
that the antihistamines produce 
drowsiness by their sedative action 
on the cerebral cortex, commonly 
known as the gray matter of the 
brain. The sedative action also ex- 
tends to the lower brain centers 
which control the mechanism of 
sleep. 

In 1955, the Annals of Internal 
Medicine carried a report of a study 
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on methapyrilene conducted with 
the help of the U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration at the Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital in the Bronx, 
New York. Tests were performed 
there on 54 patients. Observing 
nurses thought that methapyrilene 
was more effective than barbiturate 
phenobarbital in inducing sleep. 

Another important question had 
still to be answered: was methapy- 
rilene safe for elderly people, who 
are the chief sufferers from in- 
somnia? 

A clinical study was conducted on 
25 elderly insomniacs, using metha- 
pyrilene to which a small quantity 
of the drug scopolamine hydrobro- 
mide had been added. Scopolamine 
is a tranquilizer which acts as a seda- 
tive on the brain and especially upon 
the sleep regulating mechanism, to 
produce mental calm and induce 
sleep. It produces a drowsy con- 
dition in which consciousness is 
blunted but not abolished. 

After three months it was reported 
that the combination had brought 
satisfactory relief in 88 percent of 
the cases. The subjects fell asleep, on 
the average, an hour and 20 minutes 
sooner than they usually did, and 
gained an average two hours and 18 
minutes of sleep. There were no im- 
portant side effects. 





With these facts established, the 
methapyrilene-scopolamine com- 
bination appeared on the market 
under the trade name Slee p-Eze. It 
is Claimed that its two ingredients 
reinforce each other in a “synergis- 
tic” association familiar to pharma- 
cologists. Put in everyday terms, this 
simply means that the medicine 
combines the best features of both 
drugs. 

Although the methapyrilene and 
the scopolamine in Sleep-Eze are 
well within the safe medication zone, 
the pills obviously should not be 
eaten like candy. The recommended 
quantity is two tablets before retir- 
ing. However, it would be unwise to 
take them before knowing whether 
or not you are allergic to them. A 
drug is a drug, and common sense 
is a necessary ingredient of any dos- 
age. Even aspirin can be deadly if 
misused. 

By and large, doctors are not en- 
thusiastic about drugs that can be 
sold without prescription. But many 
agree that if you take the new kind 
of pills, you are not likely to wake up 
groggily in the middle of the night 
and unwittingly dose yourself to 
death. In fact, an increasing number 
admit thata gleam of light has broken 
through the clouds—a beacon of 
hope for the horde of the sleepless. 
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ORAL ARCHITECTURE 


Malformed teeth in children 
or adults can cause serious 


physical and psychological 
problems. Here are the 

facts everybody should know 
about orthodontic care. 


BABY SITTERS CAN SUE YOU! 


You can wind up in court 
fighting a damage claim if 
your baby sitter is injured 

on the job. Learn to avoid 
the pitfalls that can make 
your home a legal booby trap. 
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Automatic projectors, 
self-adjusting 

movie cameras, films 
developed by heat, and 
pictures taken with 

no film at all—these 
are but a few of 

the amazing innovations 
that herald... 
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REVOLUTION 


IN by Madelyn Carlisle 
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NE OF AMERICA’S most popular hobbies 
O —photography—has undergone some 
amazing changes in the past decade. But 
these are as nothing compared to what is 
coming—and soon. 

Already in production is a fantastic new 
kind of film that for the first time in the his- 
tory of photography develops, without chem- 
icals, entirely by heat. It promises an era in 
which you'll whisk a full color negative and 
print from your camera a few minutes after 
you've shot it. Another development tops 
even that: it’s a way of taking pictures with 
no film at all—by electronics! 

What has caused these dramatic innova- 
tions? Part of the answer is breakthroughs by 
researchers. Chemists at Eastman Kodak and 
Ansco wound up years of experimenting 
aimed at creating incredibly sensitive new 
films. Light wizards of General Electric Co., 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. and other 
laboratories completed work on new sources 
of illumination. 

The startling changes in cameras them- 
selves came not so much because of new 
discoveries, but because of a speed-up in ap- 
plying long known advances to popular 
cameras. 

At least one reason for this goes back to 
the Korean war when an American news 
photographer lost his lenses. In desperation, 
he picked up some Japanese lenses in Tokyo. 
When his first pictures came through they 
were sharper than any he had ever taken with 
high-priced German lenses. Soon there was 
a demand for these Nikkor lenses all over the 
world. 

To make them, the Japanese had capital- 
ized on a kind of sand found only in their 
country. It makes a clear, flawless glass which, 
when polished by patient Japanese lens 
grinders, becomes an optical marvel. The 
Japanese were also building remarkably good 
cameras, including some which top experts 
insisted were equal if not superior to the best 
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made by German manufacturers. 

Among the American experts who 
turned up in Japan to look into its 
optical industry. was Joseph Ehren- 
reich, the proprietor of a large New 
York camera store. He got a quick 
surprise when he found bunches of 
Japanese tourists of obviously small 
income calmly using cameras that 
would be in the $300 price class in 
the U.S. There wasn’t a box camera 
in the lot. 

He got another surprise in the 
camera factories, where it soon be- 
came clear to him that anybody who 
had spoken slightingly of Japanese 
ability to make highly exact pieces 
of equipment like cameras just 
hadn’t visited Japan. 

Ehrenreich came back to the U.S. 
with a contract to distribute Nikon 
cameras. Japanese cameras imported 
to the U.S. had hitherto been pre- 
sented with a sort of apology, and 
an effort to play down the fact that 
they were made in Japan. Ehren- 
reich started boasting about the fact, 
and all over the U.S. the Nikon, 
Canon, Minolta and other fine Jap- 
anese cameras suddenly became 
prestige items. Today the Nikon SP 
is considered by most professionals 
as the century’s most advanced 35- 
mm.—in short, the camera to beat. 

Most of the innovations that the 
Japanese had applied to cameras 
had long been known, and most had 
been tried out on experimental 
models made in other countries. 
Their significance was due to the 
Japanese camera industry’s unique 
ability to make quick changes on 
production models. 

Some camera parts were made in 
“home factories,” where a single 
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skilled worker turned them out on a 
machine provided by the central 
company. If a change was needed, 
no expensive factory shutdowns had 
to occur. The workers turning out 
the affected parts could simply be 
given new machines. This curious 
blend of mass production and old- 
time handwork in the home also, of 
course, plays a big part in lower 
Japanese costs. 

“That peculiar industrial capaci- 
ty,” says one camera distributor, 
“rocked our business on its heels. It 
took us out of the 19th-century 
handicraft era and put us in the 
20th. Like the auto business, we are 
now talking annual model changes. 
Used to be, a connoisseur bought a 
quality German camera and used it 
15 years. Today he trades. What’s 
the result? Mass sales, mass produc- 
tion and better stuff. Today for $100 
you can pick up a Japanese 35mm. 
camera with lens and mechanism 
infinitely superior to a pre-war Ger- 
man job that used to go for $250. 
And, as the Germans really get into 
the battle to catch up with the 
dozens of new Japanese brands, the 
prices will go down more and the 
quality up.” 

While the Japanese and Germans 
lead in quality cameras, it still takes 
American ingenuity to create new 
means of viewing slides made with 
those very cameras. To make that 
automatic and easy there is the 
amazing Airequipt Magazine. Its 
aluminum box holds 36 slides and 
permits projecting them in sequence, 
though they stay permanently in- 
dexed and protected in individual 
metal frames. 

Beyond this there are the com- 
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pletely automatic projectors. You 
just load up a slug of slides—as many 
as 40—set a timer, which will de- 
termine how many seconds each 
view will remain on the screen, push 
a button, sit back and relax. 

In the midst of all the hullabaloo 
about “advanced” cameras, the 
work horse of popular photogra- 
phy, the ultra-simple box camera, 
has been enjoying a boom of its own. 
In this field, Americans have no 
worries about foreign competitors. 

Americans have kept their cham- 
pionship too in motion picture cam- 
eras. Among them is the camera 
that does its own adjusting, a mir- 
acle accomplished by a photo-elec- 
tric cell built into the camera. It 
judges existing light, then itself ad- 
justs the proper lens opening. All 
this takes place in a split second, so 
you can pan the camera swiftly from 
dark shadows to brilliant sunlight. 

In another area, Americans are 
also contributing to the new era in 
photography. Eastman Kodak, 
View-Master, Stereo Realist and 
others have improved their stereo 
cameras, at the same time reducing 
prices. Stereo cameras that just 
three years ago cost $150 have now 
dropped to below the $100 price 
level. 

The viewers that enable you to 
look at the lifelike three-dimensional 
pictures have come in for their share 
of improvements. For those who 
don’t want to bother shooting their 
own pictures, scores of slides on ev- 
ery conceivable subject can be ob- 
tained in drug and photo stores and 
used in an ingenious, inexpensive 
viewer by View-Master. 

The chemists have racked up some 
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sensational accomplishments and 
are hinting about others just ahead. 
Take that new super-sensitive color 
film, for instance, which is ten times 
more sensitive than films of a few 
years ago. With it you can take a 
brilliantly sharp picture by the light 
of a 40-watt fluorescent tube, or the 
light coming in a window. This film 
has produced a first-rate picture 
with the light supplied by a candle. 

Photographers who would once 
have been unbelieving if they had 
been offered film with an ASA 
rating (indicating film speed) of 
100, now find themselves trying out 
film with a rating of 600. On the 
same scale of sensitivity, films have 
been pushed clear up to 8,000. 

After years of success in making a 
“picture in a minute” black and 
white film, Polaroid has come up 
with full color film, to be used in the 
Polaroid camera. Just as does the 
present black and white film, it will 
develop itself by the release of chem- 
icals after the picture is taken. Well 
out of the lab stage, but not yet in 
general production, it may be 
adapted by Eastman Kodak for use 
in other than Polaroid cameras. 

Since photography began, all pic- 
ture taking has been based on the 
chemical fact that light darkens sil- 
ver chloride. Let light strike a sub- 
stance coated with silver chloride 
emulsion and you get a latent image, 
because the particles absorb light in 
proportion to the amount of light re- 
flected from the object in the view of 
your camera. 

To bring out and fix the image we 
use the chemical process we call 
“developing,” which consists of ap- 
plying wet chemicals to the film on 
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which the image has been recorded. 

Photographers have always 
dreamed of a dry process in which 
the image would appear and be fixed 
without the use of chemicals. It 
seemed like a wild dream until some 
years ago when Al Moran, the head 
of a New Orleans printing firm, got 
to thinking that there must be a new 
way of making printing plates. Re- 
searchers, working on a plastic plate 
process, eventually reported a curi- 
osity which they felt might be of 
value: a chemical whose molecules 
simply exploded when they were hit 
by light. 

Moran turned over the material 
to Dr. Robert Nieset of Tulane Uni- 
versity. The scientist, with his as- 
sociates, went to work on it. and 
emerged a few months ago with Kal- 
var, a dry process film. 

With a Kalvar film in your cam- 
era, you snap the shutter. As light 
hits the film, the molecules in the 
emulsion start exploding in a pat- 
tern like that of the view seen by the 
camera lens. You take the film out, 
press an electric iron down on it for 
an instant and you have a picture. 
For Kalvar is developed and fixed 
not by wet chemicals but by heat. 

For a print, you lay the negative 
against a sheet of Kalvar treated 
paper and apply heat. You can 
make as many prints as you want. 

Used in a special camera, you can 
remove both a negative and a print. 
For just the friction of pulling out 
the pack-type film and paper will 





produce enough heat to develop the 
image. 

At present, Kalvar, with its ex- 
tremely slow speed rating, is not 
available to the camera enthusiast. 
But its developers promise that in 
time its speed rating will be success- 
fully stepped up. This wonder film 
is already in use in government and 
engineering work for fast copying of 
vital plans and blueprints, where 
film speed is not important. 

Dr. Ernst Leitz, American distrib- 
utor of the German Leica camera, 
says, “The improvements in the im- 
mediate future are in the hands of 
the chemists rather than engineers.” 

But engineers of a different sort 
may take over where the chemists 
leave off—electronics men who be- 
lieve we will do away with film alto- 
gether. 

“The camera of the 1960s,” says 
Don Mitchell, President of Sylvania, 
“will use electronics to adjust the 
lens, cock the shutter and wind the 
film. You will be able to take mo- 
tion pictures on magnetic tape and 
play them back through your tele- 
vision receiver.” Dr, Irving Wolff 
of RCA believes that such an elec- 
tronic camera will also “permit 
prints to be made on paper from a 
specially designed TV-type tube” 
which will project an image on sen- 
sitized paper. 

All this can certainly assure pho- 
tography of keeping its place in the 
future as one of America’s favorite 
do-it-yourself hobbies. 


Think It Over 


ONE MACHINE can do the work of 50 ordinary men, 
but no machine can do the work of one extra-ordinary 


man. 
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There is less conflict 


between the confessional 


box and analyst’s couch 


than is popularly assumed 


What do 
((A\TTLIOLICGS 


believe about 
PSYCTILATRY 7 


by W. G. Houseman 


\ ’] HEN SIGMUND FREUD declared, 

a half century ago, that all re- 
ligion was an “obsessional neurosis,” 
one of history’s most spirited battles 
of the mind was joined. Anyone who 
leaned vaguely toward any religion 
promptly jumped on the mild-man- 
nered Viennese neurologist. 

His biggest and most formidable 
antagonist was the Roman Catholic 
Church. To Catholics, more than 
most, the all-important stress he 
placed on man’s infantile sexual in- 
stincts had the horrifying impact of 
a rock flung through a stained-glass 
window. Those who were not plain- 
ly outraged by Freud’s revolutionary 
psychoanalysis made derisive jokes 
about it. 

But neither outrage nor jokes 
crushed psychoanalysis. Today it is 
a legitimate, inseparable branch of 
psychiatry—and psychiatry has been 
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entrusted with one of medical sci- 
ence’s most critical healing tasks in 
an age of mounting mental illness. 

What do present-day Catholics 
think of psychiatry? A few fear it. 
Most are suspicious of it. Some give 
it qualified approval. Another few 
are militant champions of it. 

Those who fear psychiatry often 
are appallingly ignorant of its pur- 
poses. Those who are suspicious, 
think psychiatrists may be godless 
men bent on usurping the Church’s 
power to absolve sinners. Those who 
give it qualified approval believe 
psychiatry may help unfortunate 
and anonymous patients in mental 
hospitals. And those who champion 
psychiatry would like to see every 
parish priest thoroughly grounded 
in its fundamentals. 

Basic conflicts certainly exist be- 
tween Catholics and psychiatry. For 
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the goal of psychiatry is to teach 
people to view themselves objective- 
ly, and this goal cannot be attained 
without self evaluation and a partial 
re-education. In the course of this 
growth, people may come to ques- 
tion many things they have previ- 
ously taken for granted, including 
their religious beliefs. 

Furthermore, because a psychia- 
trist is by training and temperament 
a scientist, not a moralist, he may 
view a particular patient’s problem 
in a quite different light than a 
priest would. What is guilt to a psy- 
chiatrist may be sin to a priest, and 
the occasions for complete disagree- 
ment are many. 

A Catholic can be expected to ac- 
cept the idea of psychiatry only 
when he understands why it poses no 
threat to his religion. Why doesn’t 
it? Because its aims are entirely dif- 
ferent. And nothing dramatizes 
these differences better than two 
contrasting symbols—the psychoan- 
alyst’s couch and the confessional 
box. 

When a Catholic enters the con- 
fessional box, he must come to grips 
with the sinful acts he has conscious- 
ly committed since his last visit. ‘The 
priest who listens to him may be a 
familiar person or a total stranger. 
In either case, the priest’s duty is to 
hear the confession, consider the vio- 
lations of divine law and, if con- 
vinced the sinner is truly repentant, 
then grant absolution. The relation- 
ship between priest and sinner is— 
by design—an impersonal one. 

Compared to the uncompromis- 
ing atmosphere of the confessional 
box, the psychoanalyst’s couch may 
seem a bed of roses. The patient 
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may reveal whatever moral trans- 
gressions he chooses, confident he 
will be neither rewarded nor pun- 
ished. For while the priest is an im- 
personal voice soberly judging moral 
behavior from behind a screened 
partition, the psychoanalyst serves 
as a confidant who does not pass 
moral judgments. 

The paralyzing fears and morbid 
guilts that are laboriously brought 
forth on the analyst’s couch would 
never reach the ears of a priest in a 
confessional box. Even if they did, 
the priest would be unable to cope 
with them. For the neurotic per- 
son’s problems do not stem from 
conscious sins. They are hidden 
deeply in the unconscious. It is the 
analyst’s job to help the neurotic 
bring to the surface unhealed emo- 
tional wounds so that the patient 
may see for himself that his present 
irrational behavior is based on emo- 
tional hammer blows he thought he 
had forgotten. Psychoanalysis has 
proved over and over that a person 
who has suffered severe emotional 
shocks in early life may commit hos- 
tile and objectionable acts without 
the slightest knowledge of why he 
does so. 

A man who follows a compulsion 
to score sexual conquests over nu- 
merous women, for instance, fla- 
grantly violates not only God’s law 
but also common rules of decent be- 
havior. But a visit to the confession- 
al box will rarely cure such a com- 
pulsion. He is mentally ill, and may 
become a responsible person only 
when the source of his illness is dis- 
covered. 

On an analyst’s couch, he may 
find that his physical contempt for 
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all women traces back to a shocking 
childhood experience, perhaps long 
since forgotten by his conscious 
mind, but still seething. He may, 
for instance, have interpreted in his 
child’s mind an act by his mother as 
a total rejection of himself. Thus, 
though no single, isolated blow is 
likely to create a neurotic condition, 
the adult seeks to recapture his 
mother’s love by mastering every 
woman he meets. 

The patient expects to be pun- 
ished, because the elaborate neu- 
rotic structure he has built rests on 
a sense of guilt. By reassuring him 
that they will track down the causes 
of his illness together, the analyst 
seeks to gain the patient’s confi- 
dence. Together, they examine past 
thoughts, acts and even dreams, as 
valuable clues—never as sins. 

Despite sharp conflicts in specific 
areas, psychiatry and Catholicism 
are learning, amazingly enough, to 
live together. Pope Pius XII has ex- 
pressed approval of it several times. 
His most comprehensive statement 
of the official Catholic position was 
delivered nearly five years ago when 
he stated that this medical field “is 
capable of achieving precious re- 
sults for medicine, for the knowledge 
of the soul in general, for the reli- 
gious dispositions of men and for 
their development.” 

In a discourse a year earlier, the 
Pope referred explicitly to psycho- 
analysis and objected only to the 
“pansexual method of a certain 
school of psychoanalysis.’ The 
“pansexual method” would seem- 
ingly apply to the early Freudian 
stress on infantile sexual instincts to 
the exclusion of all else. By implica- 
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tion, it denied that man’s basic urges 
include endowments that make him 
superior to animals. Freud never 
actually equated man with other 
animals, nor does any analyst today. 
A few Catholics have interpreted 
the Pope’s statement as a condemna- 
tion of present-day “orthodox” Freu- 
dian psychology. But a clear ma- 
jority of Catholic psychiatrists feel 
the papal view does not apply to 
psychoanalysis as it is now generally 
practiced. 

Nevertheless, Catholics in all walks 
of life continue to be wary of psy- 
chiatry. Illustrating their attitude is 
the experience of a parish priest in 
a university community who had 
lunch recently with an undergradu- 
ate to listen to a family problem. 

“My older brother is a senior in 
med school,” said the student, “and 
my motherand father are broken up.” 

“Why?” asked the priest. 

“Because he has decided to spe- 
cialize in psychiatry.” 

The student’s parents were intelli- 
gent, well-educated, even sophisti- 
cated persons. “But,” recounts the 
priest, “they simply refused to be- 
lieve there are personal troubles that 
cannot be resolved by a visit to the 
confessional box.” 

If this particular medical student 
becomes a psychiatrist, he will join 
one of the truly exclusive Catholic 
clubs. According to the latest Church 
census, the United States has 33,- 
574,017 Catholics—roughly 20 per- 
cent of the nation’s total population. 
But this vast religious body is repre- 
sented by over 450 psychiatrists. Of 
these, about 220 belong to the mili- 
tant Guild of Catholic Psychiatrists, 
formed in 1950 to impress on the 
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general public that “there is no dis- 
crepancy in being both a good psy- 
chiatrist and a good Catholic.” 

This kind of education is a slow 
process because even the most ar- 
dent Catholic exponents of psychi- 
atry concede Freud, not the Church, 
threw the first rock. Actually, he 
threw several, including his theory 
that much of an adult’s behavior 
pattern may be traced to the sexual 
attachments he develops as an in- 
fant toward a parent. 

But none of Freud’s theories, how- 
ever controversial, seriously conflict 
with Catholic doctrine. It is his most 
authentic discovery—of the uncon- 
sclous—that created the basic con- 
fusion. Freud’s contention—subse- 
quently confirmed by psychothera- 
pists—that man can not always be 
held accountable for his behavior 
seemed in the minds of some to 
threaten a primary Catholic tenet: 
that men are born sinners, but are 
endowed with free will; that they 
can choose between good and bad, 
between divine law and the ways of 
evil. 

“But the neurotic is anything but 
a free person,” says Father William 
C. Bier, of Fordham University’s 
psychology department. 

A Catholic psychiatrist, like any 
other, acknowledges the difference 
between conscious sin and an uncon- 
scious guilt. The Catholic priest, 
however, might not be equipped 
with enough psychiatric training to 
see where the dividing line runs. 

“Some men,” says Father Bier, 
“may need psychotherapy and they 
may also have moral problems— 
they may be sinners. The psychia- 
trist, by freeing people of neuroses, 
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can make them religiously free.” 

What happens when the Catholic 
needs a psychiatrist’s help? Many 
insist on having a Catholic treat 
them, feeling this is a guarantee 
their faith “won’t be taken away.” 
But one psychiatrist, active in the 
Guild, vigorously opposes the idea. 
“T don’t think my being a Catholic 
eases the problem—or even alters 
it,” he says. 

As a group, Catholic psychiatrists 
have been plainly irked by clergy- 
men who have chided their work in 
public. Many feel that a great deal 
of misunderstanding and suspicion 
is generated by Bishop Fulton J. 
Sheen, one of American Catholo- 
cism’s most influential personalities. 

Bishop Sheen in books and TV ap- 
pearances has devoted an enormous 
amount of attention to psychoanaly- 
sis and Communism. 

“The prophet of one,” says Bishop 
Sheen in ‘Peace of Soul’ “is Marx, 
whose philosophy centers in social 
conflict; the prophet of the other is 
Freud, whose main concern is with 
individual conflicts. In both con- 
ceptions, the chaotic and unhappy 
state of man’s affairs is said to spring 
from the tension between the sur- 
face appearance, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, from the hidden, 
dark, irrational forces which, though 
unknown, are the true determinants 
of all that happens.” 

Catholic psychiatrists regret the 
inference that Freud was the sworn 
enemy of society, that he and Marx 
are two peas in the same philosophi- 
cal pod. 

Leaders on both sides of the issue, 
however, believe the difficulties di- 
viding Catholicism and psychiatry 
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have already passed their most bitter 
stage. The idea, for instance, of gath- 
ering the two forces for college sem- 
inars and short courses of orientation 
has caught on firmly. Since 1954, an 
Indianapolis businessman named 
Edward F. Gallahue has sponsored 
the Gallahue Conference on Re- 
ligion and Psychiatry at the Men- 
ninger Foundation at Topeka, 
Kansas, where 20 or 30 specialists 
are brought together to exchange 
viewpoints. They include clergymen 
of the Catholic, Protestant and 
Jewish faiths; psychiatrists, psycho- 
analysts, philosophers and psychol- 
ogists. 

In New York, the National Acad- 
emy of Religion and Mental Health 
serves as an instrument for bringing 
together psychiatrists and clergymen 
of all faiths to work out their com- 
mon problems. Such Catholic insti- 


tutions as St. John’s University in 
Collegeville, Minnesota; Fordham 
University in New York; Gonzaga 
in Spokane, Washington; and Loras 
College in Dubuque, Iowa, have 
held summer sessions in psychiatry 


Perhaps most encouraging are the 
cash grants colleges have received 
from the National Institute of Men- 
tal Health to develop a mental 
health curriculum for theological 
students. Separate grants have gone 
to Loyola of Chicago, Harvard and 
Yeshiva Universities. 

An important Catholic leader 
has stated that a number of Ameri- 
can bishops privately declare their 
willingness to support a greatly ac- 
celerated program of psychiatric 
training in seminaries. They also 
think all seminary students should 
be given stiff tests to determine their 
emotional fitness. 

In a general sense, both the Cath- 
olic Church and psychiatry aspire to 
bring man a measure of happiness. 
But the Church leader will immedi- 
ately point out that earthly happi- 
ness is not the main objective. “The 
psychiatrist,” says Father Bier, “is 
trying to alleviate human misery— 
and he should be encouraged. The 
Church, too, is concerned with man’s 
happiness in this world, but it is even 
more concerned with his happiness 
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Worried about wearing a hearing aid for fear of being conspicuous? 





How a dramatic new invention revolutionizes concealment of hearing loss. 


Eye-Glass Hearing... New Era 
in the Conquest of Hiding Deafness 


HE BRILLIANT 

SCIENTISTS who 
created the tran- 
sistor during war- 
time research 
never dreamed it 
would revolution- 
ize the lives of 
millions who are hard of hearing. 

This tiny speck of mineral, the tran- 
sistor, inspired Beltone research scien- 
tists to perfect an almost incredible new 
invention, This sensational scientific 
development enables the deaf to hear 
clearly again without advertising their 
hearing loss. Gone is the once tell-tale 
cord, gone is the receiver button in 
the ear. 

This exciting invention crosses a new 
frontier for the deaf. It solves the 
problem of people who hesitated to 
wear a conventional hearing aid for 
fear of being stared at. Beltone scien- 
tists achieved this by completely hiding 
an all-transistor hearing aid and re- 
ceiver inside one temple of glasses. A 
tiny, almost invisible tube carries sound 
to the ear. There is nothing to hide in 
the hair or clothes, no special attach- 
ments behind the ear. 

Beltone Hearing Glasses are so 
streamlined that wearers look like any 
other person with glasses. Even their 
friends do not guess they wear a hearing 


By S. F. Posen, Director of Beltone Electronic Research Laboratories 























aid. This inven- 
tion makes over- 
coming hearing 
loss for both men 
and women as 
easy as putting on 
a pair of glasses. 

Beltone scientists 
added an even more exciting feature in 
this invention. It enables the deaf to 
hear with BOTH ears, as nature in- 
tended. Full dimensional hearing with 
both ears gives new advantages for more 
natural hearing, easier understanding. 
Now the deaf can tell where sounds are 
coming from . . . who is talking. No 
more head-turning like an antenna, to 
catch sounds with the “good” ear. 

Thanks to these remarkable advances, 
the deaf can recapture lost joys of 
normal conversation with family .. . 
social life with friends . . . inspiration 
of church . . . recreations like TV, 
radio, movies. Beltone Hearing Glasses 
enable them to become part of the 
everyday world again. 


Free book on request. I/lustrated new 
book explains how Beltone Hearing Glasses 
introduce a new era in the conquest of 
hiding deafness . . . enable the deaf to hear 
with both ears. For o copy, sent in plain 
wrapper, without obligation, write: Dept. 
4-504, Beltone Hearing Aid Co., 2900 W. 
36th Street, Chicago 32. 


This advertisement is pulglished as a service to hard of hearing by 
Beltone Hearing Aid Company 
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by John Pfeiffer 


it was a gay adventure for the man 


and three boys. Then suddenly, 
shatteringly, they knew they were lost 


T HAPPENED EIGHT MONTHS AGO, 
on a muggy Sunday afternoon. 
There were four of us: myself, my 
11-year-old son Tony, and his class- 
mates Norman Ganter and Chris 
Ingham. We drove up a hill in 
Raubsville, Pennsylvania and parked 
in a clearing at the top. 

A couple of car lengths away was 
a hole in the ground, a vertical shaft 
about as big around as a manhole. 
That was the entrance to the cave. 
I looked at my wristwatch. It was 
2:30 P.M. 

“All ready?” I said. “Let’s go. We 
have to be back at 5:30.” Our 
homes were at New Hope, about 30 
miles away. 

We clambered down a rough 
wooden ladder, into the earth. Our 
equipment included a floodlight, 
three flashlights, two new batteries, 
a battered candle, some matches, 
and candy bars. 

At the foot of the ladder we found 
ourselves in a large chamber. From 
there a low tunnel ran slightly 
downhill, and we had to stoop to 
avoid the rocks overhead. Soon we 
were crawling. 

The tunnel had narrowed to a 
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tube. “Just like a rathole,” 
muttered. 

The rathole ended with a drop 
of three to four feet into a basin- 
shaped depression where we could 
stand up. Our lights revealed white 
crystals of limestone folded like high 
frozen draperies, and conical col- 
umns of stalactites hanging from 
the roof. 

What gave me my first flash of 
fear was the sight of crevices barely 
wide enough to squeeze through. 
Those dark slits were the only way to 
go deeper into the cave. If I'd had 
sense enough to obey that premo- 
nition—but I was as anxious as the 
boys to see what lay beyond. 

So we started exploring 


Tony 


g, sidling 
crabwise along the crevices. We ran 
into several dead ends, and I said, 
“We'd better blaze a trail to follow 
on the way out.” 

I took my car keys and scratched 
a crisscross mark on a wall. As we 
went farther in, through a particu- 
larly narrow passage called the 
“Lemon Squeeze” and a beautiful 
grotto and more crevices beyond, I 
made four or five similar marks. 

After an hour or so, we decided 
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that it was time to turn back. 

We retraced our steps, through 
the grotto and the Lemon Squeeze. 
Then the trouble began. We hit a 
thick fog that threw the light back 
in our faces, and wandered along 
until it lifted. Now we couldn’t find 
the basin and the rathole. 

“Hey! Here’s one of our marks 
Chris called and we scrambled to 
where he stood. The crisscross lines 
were clear-cut in a film of mud on 
a bulging rock. I could have kissed 
the spot. We weren’t too far from 
the entrance—it was the first mark 
I’d made coming in. 

Then Norman, up ahead in a 
crevice with the floodlight, shouted, 
“T think this is it!” 

We'd be out of the cave in a little 
while now. I thought how, on the 
way home, we’d have fun talking 
about almost being lost. 

A minute later we stopped short, 
and looked ahead without saying a 
word. The crevice narrowed to a 
slit a couple of inches wide. There 
were other dead ends, and letdowns, 
after that. 

By about 5:30 we’d found our 
way back to a small grotto near our 
first mark, the only familiar thing in 
that underground maze, and held a 
council of war. 

“We’re lost,” I said, “but there’s 
nothing to worry about. Someone 
will find us soon. Don’t forget that 
on the way up the hill we signed in 
with Mrs. Hart, the woman who 
owns the property. 

“Around supper time she’ll prob- 
ably wonder why we haven’t checked 
out and see our car parked near the 
entrance. All we have to do is stay 
put, stick together and save light.” 
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“T wish she’d hurry,” Chris com- 
mented. “It’s cold down here.” 

It was very cold, and we were 
dressed in dungarees and thin short- 
sleeved sport shirts. Still, it wasn’t 
so bad at first. Tony told a joke. I 
mentioned that the boys might get 
home too late for school the next 
day. 

“That’s all right with me,” Nor- 
man said. 

“How about you?” I asked, turn- 
ing to Chris. (I asked questions fre- 
quently, hoping to make the time 
pass faster and to help keep the boys’ 
minds off our situation. ) 

Most of the time it was pitch dark. 
As we waited, the blackness seemed 
to pile up, to get thicker and heavier 
as if it were going to press us down. 
When the feeling became too in- 
tense, one of us would call for the 
lights—and light would flood into 
our grotto like a burst of fresh air. 
Then lights off again, as long as we 
could take it. 

All the time I was worrying about 
what would happen if we were in 
for a long stretch. There’d be little 
sleeping, for one thing. The grotto 
was like a torture chamber designed 
so that you couldn’t lie down com- 
fortably. I tried a dozen positions 
and there was always a jagged rock 
or two digging into me. Also, it was 
wet everywhere with icy under- 
ground water. Yet without sleep 
we'd grow weaker, colder, and more 
and more scared. 

I took stock of our group. Chris 
and Tony were high-strung, but in 
different ways. Chris would speak 
out and give his feelings full rein; 
Tony would hold it all back, under 
tension. Norman, a solidly built 
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farm boy, would be calm and 
wouldn’t talk much. I knew I’d con- 
trol myself. I had no other choice. 

Around 9 o’clock it was clear that 
something had gone wrong outside. 

“Why doesn’t Mrs. Hart come?” 
Chris blurted. “She’s probably fin- 
ished her supper and getting ready 
to go to bed, damn it!” (Actually 
she didn’t know whether or not we'd 
left the cave, and told the state po- 
lice so when they phoned during the 
night. ) 

“All right,” I said, “this is a tough 
spot. But I’m proud-of you and glad 
I’m with you. They may not find us 
tonight, but they'll be out in force 
in the morning. Our families have 
phoned the state troopers, this cave 
is in a thickly settled area, and they'll 
have the news on the radio. We’ve 
nothing to be afraid of. It’s time to 
settle down and rest.” 


BRB WE COULDN'T REST. First 
came fits of shivering. I found 
my legs, knees and arms shaking 
violently though I tried with all my 
might to stop. 

We had plenty of water. People 
can go more than three weeks with- 
out food, and our car stood outside 
as a marker to ensure that we'd be 
found long before that. But in what 
state would we be when they came? 

Suddenly I jumped as a panicky 
cry shattered the stillness. It was 
Chris: “Oh, why did we ever go 
down here? We'll never get out, I 
know it.” 

I felt exactly the same way, and 
told him so as I came over and sat 
next to him. He recovered quickly; 
and a little later, when we were 
feeling even gloomier, he was the 
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one who kept up a running chatter 
of encouragement. 

Then Tony called me. I went to 
him and put my arms around him as 
he sobbed: “I hate it here. It’s so 
cold.” 

Norman cried last. In some ways 
he was the toughest member of the 
group. When he murmured, “Oh, 
my poor parents!” and burst into 
tears, I realized the full seriousness 
of the strain we were under. 

There were occasional crying 
spells after that. But no two boys . 
ever cried at the same time. 

The more tired we became, the 
colder it seemed. We had strange 
waking dreams. We lost all sense of 
the sequence of events. 

“Shh!” Chris cried. “I hear some- 
thing, a voice I think!” 

We strained to listen, but all we 
heard was our own tense breathing 
and the plop of water from hollow 
places in the cave. Several times we 
heard muffled sounds, something 
like a car pulling up to the cave en- 
trance. (There was a thunderstorm 
outside.) Our most persistent illu- 
sion was the “nightmare” feeling 
that we were really dreaming, that 
if it would only stop we'd find our- 
selves home. But it didn’t stop. 

Around four in the morning I had 
the flashlight on, and saw a peculiar 
expression on Norman’s face. He 
was staring straight ahead, a kind of 
sleepwalker’s look in his eyes. 

“I had a mirage,” he told me 
later. “I was in a prison cell, and be- 
hind me was a window with bars. 
The sun was shining brightly, com- 
ing through the window. Someone 
was looking through the window, 
speaking to me. I don’t remember 
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what he said, but it was soothing. | 
felt uplifted.” 

Tony noticed a bat, hanging 
upside-down on the wall, reddish- 
brown and ugly and about the size 
of a boy’s fist. He wanted to wake it 
and let it lead us out of the cave. 
The bat awoke itself. I stood up to 
see where it was going, ready to 
follow. It fluttered swiftly into a high 
crevice, and disappeared. 

“I’m going to do some exploring,” 
I said. “Who'll come part of the 
way with me?” 

Chris volunteered. We crawled 
under a wall, through a shallow 
pool, and up into a crevice on the 
other side. Chris stayed there, as a 
link between me and the boys. 

I squeezed my way ahead, twist- 
ing through a hole and into another 
crevice which went uphill. I got my 
ankle stuck. I didn’t call for Chris; 
he might not have been able to get 
to me. My hands were white and 
sweating from fear. “Take it easy,” 
I told myself. ““This is no time to 
panic.” Finally, I pulled my ankle 
loose and inched backwards to 
Chris. 

I climbed a sloping wall .n our 
grotto, and forced myself through 
a hole. The light revealed a pit be- 
low, but I didn’t dare slide down 
into it. The sides were slippery and 
steep, and I couldn’t have climbed 
back to rejoin the boys. Besides, 
that wasn’t the way we’d come in. 

By 8:30 a.m. our two flashlights 
were completely dead and the third 
was working feebly. The floodlight 
was beginning to get dimmer. 

I held my head in my hands, and 
felt like banging the walls of the 
cave. Instead, I prayed a little, and 
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wondered how I’d act if the boys 
hadn’t been with me. I would have 
screamed, just to break the silence. 
I know I would have cried. 

I thought of a story I'd read 
about someone who fell off a boat 
in the middle of the ocean, and 
managed to stay afloat. But by the 
time rescuers found him some hours 
later, his mind had cracked from 
the terrifying loneliness. 

Then, at 9:30 Monday morning, 
came the most exciting sound any 
of us will ever hear—a faint shout. 
We couldn’t tell whether it was man, 
woman or child, but it was a human 
being. I shouted back. An answer- 
ing shout, and I shouted once more. 

The pressure was off. We thanked 
God; we hugged each other. Chris 
had been crying, and stopped. Tony, 
who had been dry-eyed, began cry- 
ing out of sheer relief. 

The next shout came in about half 
an hour, a man’s voice, then other 
shouts at intervals as our rescuers 
kept exploring dead ends and start- 
ing afresh. (It took four attempts 
before they found the right passage. ) 

Finally we heard: “Hello there. 
I’m State Trooper John Hahn. Is 
anybody hurt?” 

“No. We’re all fine!” 

“Good. Can you see my light?” 





“No. But wait a minute.” 

I climbed up to that hole in the 
wall where I had seen the pit. 
Trooper Hahn’s light was shining at 
the bottom. I still don’t know which 
way we had entered, but that was 
the way out. We had been lost about 
150 feet from the entrance. 

My wife had started rescue opera- 
tions, it turned out, with a phone 
call to the state police. Searchers 
had been busy all night. 

At nine Monday morning, the 
woman who ran a grocery store- 
gas station about a mile from the 
cave, turned on her radio. She heard 
we were missing and remembered 
we had dropped in for directions. 
She promptly phoned Mrs. Hart, 
who walked to the top of the hill, 
saw the car and called into the cave. 
Hers was that first shout we'd 
heard. 

The horror faded quickly. Tues- 
day morning the boys were back in 
school, telling the story to class- 
mates and teachers. 

Looking back, I'd certainly go 
cave-exploring again. But never 
without telling people exactly where 
we were. For those on the outside 
suffered as much as we did. At least 
we knew we were alive. They spent 
the night not knowing. 


How’s That Again? 


“WELL, BLESS MY WOOL,” said the ram as he plunged 
over the cliff. “I didn’t see that ewe turn.” 


—Colorado Motor Carrier 


EVOLUTION is what makes the chimpanzee in the zoo 


ask, “Am I my keeper’s brother?” 


-—Gerorce Hart 


WHATS IN A NAME? In Sligo, Ireland, there’s a firm 
of lawyers with the name of Argue and Phibbs. 
—Irish Digest 
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T INCOME TAX TIME, Uncle Sam wants you to 

pay only what you owe him—nothing more, 
nothing less—and the Internal Revenue Service 
will be only too happy to help you do just that. It 
means less work for them in the end. 

First and foremost, they want you to make the 
most of your exemptions and deductions. IRS 
regulations have been written to anticipate al- 
most every possible tax situation, and IRS ex- 
perts will help you apply them, to your benefit. 

With good enough reason, you may lag three 
months or longer beyond the April 15th income 
tax deadline, depending on the return you file. 
All that is required is an advance note to the Dis- 
trict Director of Internal Revenue of your area 
telling him your reasons for needing a delay. If 
you are sick, out of the country, or cannot get all 
the figures you need to complete your return, he 
will probably grant it. The penalty is a small in- 
terest charge. 

If you are eligible to file Form 1040A, you may 
simply mail this punch-card form, without com- 
puting the amount due, and the District Director 
will subsequently send you a bill for the amount 
of your tax. However, you may lose several im- 
portant benefits if you choose this method over 
Form 1040 (the long form). For instance, the 
lower head-of-household tax rates are not avail- 
able; the 4 percent credit for dividends cannot 
be taken; the sick pay exemption is not allowed; 
the deduction allowed in computing adjusted 
gross income as, for example, salesmen’s traveling 
expenses, are lost; the retirement income credit 
cannot be taken. 





Joint or separate returns 


It generally costs less for a married couple to file 
a joint return. The reason is that your income is 
split in half and two smaller taxes, each in a lower 
bracket, are assessed, instead of one in a higher 
bracket. 

Death of your spouse during the year does not 
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deprive you of the additional exemp- 
tion. An unmarried widow or wid- 
ower who maintains a household 
which is the home of a dependent 
son or daughter can claim the bene- 
fits of the split income for two years 
after the deceased spouse’s death. 

In certain special cases, however, 
you can pay a lower tax by filing sep- 
arate returns. For instance, since 
there is a limitation on the deducti- 
bility of medical expenses (in the 
case of taxpayers under 65) of 3 
percent of adjusted gross income, it 
may be more advantageous to file 
separate returns where one spouse 
has paid more medical expenses 
than the other. 

If you and your spouse each has 
an adjusted gross income of, say, 
$5,000, and you paid medical bills 
amounting to $800, your deduction 
would be $650 ($800 less 3 percent 
of $5,000). The deduction on a joint 
return would be only $500 ($800 less 
3 percent of $10,000). 

Another example is the $1,000 
deduction resulting from a capital 
loss allowed against ordinary in- 
come. On separate returns, the de- 
duction can amount to $2,000. 


Make the most of exemptions 


There are five different types of $600 
exemptions which may be avail- 
able to a taxpayer: 1) for the tax- 
payer himself; 2) for his spouse; 
3) for the 65-year-old or over tax- 
payer, and for the wife or husband 
who is 65 or over; 4) for the tax- 
payer, and for his spouse, if blind; 
and, 5) for each dependent. 

These exemptions are normally 
taken in full. There is no prorating. 
Thus, if a child is born, say, on De- 
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cember 31, 1957, the father, on his 
1957 return, generally can claim the 
full $600 for the child. The death of 
a child during the year does not pre- 
vent the father from claiming it as 
a dependent that year. 

Aside from the taxpayer and his 
spouse, the most common exemp- 
tion is for dependents. Under the 
law, a dependent is any person: 1) 
whose gross income is less than $600; 
2) over half of whose support is 
furnished by the taxpayer; 3) who 
has not made a joint return; and 
4) whose relationship to the tax- 
payer is that of child or other de- 
scendant, parent or other ancestor, 
brother, sister, uncle, aunt, nephew 
or niece. 

There are also special dependents 
such as children who are students. 
These dependents can receive more 
than $600 of gross income and still 
qualify. The income requirement 
means taxable income. Thus, the re- 
ceipt of social security benefits by 
your mother will not prevent you 
from taking her as a dependent on 
your return. 

In deciding whether to use a joint 
return or a separate return in 
making the most of your exemptions, 
a problem is the possibility that one 
spouse could advantageously be the 
dependent of another taxpayer. To 
illustrate: if the husband has a sal- 
ary of $3,580, the tax would be $404 
on a joint return. But, if the husband 
filed separately and his son, who 
had a salary of $13,200, could claim 
his mother as a dependent, there 
would be $108 saving in tax. (The 
father’s tax would be increased to 
$524, while the son’s taxable income 
would be reduced by the dependency 
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exemption of $600 with a resultant 
decrease in tax of $228.) 


Standard deduction or itemize 


Before you choose the standard 
deduction, add up the deductions 
that can be itemized: charitable con- 
tributions ; interest, including carry- 
ing charges on installment purchases ; 
state and city taxes; medical and 
dental expenses; losses from theft, 
storm, fire or other sudden destruc- 
tion; periodic alimony; union dues; 
working clothes and equipment. 
Employees’ business expenses, 
such as traveling expenses for sales- 
men, are deductible from your gross 
salary so as to arrive at your ad- 
justed gross income on page one of 
the return. It is much more ad- 
vantageous to be able to take de- 
ductions at this point, rather than on 
page two, in arriving at net income. 
For example, Andrew and Hillary, 
both married and having two chil- 
dren, are independent salesmen each 
having a gross income of $10,000 
and business deductions of $775. 
Andrew computes his tax as follows: 








gross income $10,000 
less travel expense 775 
adjusted gross income 9,225 
less standard deduction 922 

8,303 
less personal exemptions 2,400 
net taxable income 5,903 
tax $1,218 
Hillary computes his tax as follows: 
gross income $10,000 


less travel expense 
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adjusted gross income 10,000 
less standard deduction 1,000 

9,000 
less personal exemptions 2,400 
net taxable income 6,600 
tax $1,372 


Furthermore, your allowance for the 
medical expense deduction will in- 
crease as your adjusted gross income 
goes down. 


Bunched income and back pay 


Say you are an employee for whom 
a union has obtained a back-pay set- 
tlement going back over a period of 
many months. Under our system of 
graduated tax rates, taxpayers who 
receive income in one year for serv- 
ices they had rendered for several 
years would, ordinarily, be required 
to carry a heavier tax burden than 
if they had been paid at the time 
they worked. 

The law, however, permits a tax- 
payer to spread the income rateably 
back over the period during which 
he earned it. The sole requirement 
is that the back pay must exceed 15 
percent of the gross income, includ- 
ing the back pay for the year. 

Take the example of a machinist 
with a wife and two children who 
receives a payment for back wages 
for work done in two prior years. 
For the past three years his salary 
has been $6,000 a year. At the end 
of 1957, he received a_ back-pay 
award attributable in part to 1955 
and 1956 amounting to $5,400 ad- 
ditional. On a joint return claiming 
the standard deduction, his in- 
come tax would normally be com- 
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puted as shown in the list below: 





Year Regular salary Tax 
1955 $6,000 $600 
1956 6,000 600 
1957 11,400 1,680 

totaltax $2,880 


Taking full advantage of the law, 
the worker would report his income 
and compute his 1957 tax as follows: 





Year Augmented salary Tax 
1955 $7,800 $936 
1956 7,800 936 
1957 7,800 936 

total tax $2,808 


With this method, the tax saving 
is $72. 


Prize money 


All TV and radio quiz show awards 
are taxable, your income being the 
fair market value of the prize. If 
you receive cash, however, you may 
be able to reduce your tax by getting 
the program sponsor to spread the 
payment of the prize over several 
years. 
Sick pay 


Pay which you may have received 
while you were absent from work 








due to illness or injury, up to $100 
per week, is excludable from your 
income under certain conditions. 
You are entitled to this exclusion 
whether you itemize your deduc- 
tions or not. 


Medical expenses 


Often deductible under the category 
of medical expenses are such ex- 
penses as transportation incurred 
primarily for an essential to medical 
care. Thus, if your doctor says you 
must go to another part of the coun- 
try for treatment or alleviation of an 
illness, your fare is deductible. 


Child care deduction 


If you are a working mother or a 
widower, who must pay others for 
the care of your children or other 
dependents who are incapable of 
self-care, you may be entitled to a 
deduction up to $600 for your ex- 


pense. 
Casualty losses 


A casualty loss may result from a 
theft, fire, storm or other sudden de- 
struction, as an automobile accident. 
If the loss is so great as to exceed 
your income, you can carry back the 
excess loss to the two prior and then 
to the five succeeding years until it 
is used up. This means getting a re- 
fund of taxes for the earlier years 
and reduction for the later years. 





Apt Observation 


A PILOT in the Air Force sent home a picture of himself 
in his plastic helmet, space suit and oxygen hose. 
“He looks,” observed his mother, “like a gasoline 





pump.” BILL VAUGHAN 
—V.F.W. Magazine 
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I Went to Fort Wayne, Indiana 


to Cover the Thrilling Story of 


PEOPLE ON THE GOI 


by ALEX DREIER 
NBC— Monitor’s ‘“‘Man on the Go”’ 


They call me “Man on the Go” 

with good reason. Roving the world 

for news behind the news is my job. 

I’ve traveled to assignments by lux- 

ury liner and bus—by train, jet plane “ha 

and helicopter. I thought I knew §& 

about all kinds of transportation. | ‘bt (MERI 
But it took only a quick flight 4 | MINES, IC 


from Chicago to Fort Wayne to 
brief me on an amazing phase of “has on oun es” in a hig Besth Aimee 
this business of going places: the can van! This cab is “a traveling home” 


moving of families. for the expert safety-minded driver. 
(ADVERTISEMENT) 
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At annual Agents’ Convention, Alex 
hears about North American Van Lines 
growth in talk with Pres. J. D. Edgett. 











Until then I hadn’t realized how 
many Americans change addresses 
each year. It’s almost 40 million. 
Over half move to a different city; 
some, to a different country. Indus- 
tries shift their key men from plant 
to plant, branch to branch, and 
their families follow. Older folks re- 
ure, 
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seek sunnier climes. Military 


personnel and civilian officials trans- 
fer to new posts here or abroad. 

Ours is truly a nation on the go. 

This vast migration, I learned, 
has created a need for dependable 
moving service—not just in town, 
but to the far corners of the world. 

How well the demand for safe 
long-distance moving is being met, 
I discovered when I was asked to 
report on the news for a new spon- 
sor, North American Van Lines. 
Before accepting, I had to get famil- 
iar with their services. Hence my 
trip to their World Headquarters 
at Fort Wayne. 

I had my eyes opened! Not so 
long ago, I knew, anybody who 
wanted to move to another city had 
to “shop around” and find a mover 
willing to let his van go out of town. 
The chances were, it would have to 
come back empty. Today firms like 
North American own thousands of 
vans which are routed from city to 
city. One may criss-cross the con- 
tinent two or three times before it 





Sales Director W. L. Sneltjes shows Alex how North American’s local agents—over 
1100 in all—assure personal service at both ends of move anywhere in U. S. or Canada. 
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Alex before World Headquartersof North Like electric traffic cops, North Ameri- 
American Van Lines, Inc., serving can direct-wire dispatching network efh- 


“People on the Go” all over the globe. ciently controls 2200 vans all over U. S. 
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Over 100,000 moves a year! Dataoneach Classroom of the driver training school. 
active order is held for instant reference North American also has an actual 
by Contract Department at Fort Wayne. home where trainees practice packing. 






A successful move takes teamwork! Here's 
a typical group—local agents, packers, 
traffic experts, etc.— that may be required 
on a single long-distance operation. 


North®Americ an 
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PEOPLE ON THE GO! 


Examining pads and covers in this demonstration van, Dreier is amazed to see what 
soft, yet durable, protective wrappings North American provides for every article. 


returns for reconditioning. North 
American’s nationwide leased-wire 
network moves vans about like an 
electronic traffic cop. 

It’s a teamwork operation, I dis- 
covered. That efficient nerve-center 
in Hoosierland trains drivers who 
earn numerous safety and courtesy 
awards. Here too are set the stand- 
ards of service that have won for 


North American that enviable title 
—the “Wife-Approved”’ movers. 
Without taking anything away 


from Headquarters, though, those 
local North American Van Lines 
agents really carry the ball for you. 
They’re all experienced furniture 
warehousemen—experts at house- 
hold moving and storage. They do 
your estimating, packing, storage. 


(JETTING READY FOR THE MOVE—(1) North American agent prepares written esti- 
mate after actual inspection of your goods. Estimate will include list of all articles 
to be moved. (2) Small, bulky objects are skillfully packed in new cartons. (3) Dishes 
are kept safe and clean by revolutionary “Sof-Pak”™ method of wrapping. 








(Left) Special wardrobes deliver all clothing clean, wrinkle-free. (Right) Alex’s parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. August Dreier, were delighted by their “Wife-Approved” North 
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American V an Lines move from San Francisco to Larkspur, Calif. “Best yet,” they say. 


And they’re all proud to be affili- 
ated with North American, the 
leader in world-wide moving. 

And this is important to you: 
North American has more agents 
in more cities than any other van 
line, over 1,100 altogether. Wher- 
ever your move starts, there’s a 
North American agent to speed your 
treasures to your new home—all the 








way in the same van. When the van 
arrives there’s another agent nearby 
to see that all’s well. 

The experience, efficiency and 
equipment I saw at Fort Wayne— 
as illustrated on these pages—sold 
me up to the hilt. That’s why I can 
say on Monitor, in all sincerity, “If 
you want to be sure, make sure it’s 
North American Van Lines!” 


THE BIG DAY ARRIVES—and (4) the North American mover spreads floor runners where 
needed for neatness. (5S) Larger articles such as the television set, sofa, range and 
refrigerator, are wrapped in custom-fitted padded covers. (6) At destination, all 


items moved are checked off on inventory sheets, North American’s standard method. 


ON THE GO! 


PEOPLE ON THE GO! 


**I learned that those big North 


American vans also perform many 


vital services for leading industries.”’ 
—ALEX DREIER 


Business firms everywhere save time 
and money—eliminate extra han- 
dling—with North American’s spe- 
cialized industrial services. 

These include the transporting of 
high-value products like electronic 
brains, X-ray machines, and other 
sensitive equipment, uncrated; trade 
show displays and traveling exhib- 
its; relocated offices, stores, factories. 

If | were a trafhic manager, I’d 
sure appreciate the kind of “pack- 
age deal’’ North American offers! 
It’s almost like a supermarket. Only 
you don’t push a wire cart; you just 
dial your North American agent! 


(Above) Exhibit displays and many sales 
training “road shows” travel swiftly, 
safely, uncrated in North American vans. 


(Left) Relocating office or factory may 
require many vans. North American has 
ample capacity to handle any type of job. 


(Below) High-value products—lab equip- 
ment, electronic brains, etc.—need no 
crating, via North American Van Lines. 
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**This ‘Wife-Approved’ moving service is 


world-wide... via land, sea and air... 


I was tremendously impressed to 
hear that my sponsor, North Ameri- 
can Van Lines, not only covers the 
entire U.S. and Canada, but also 
Alaska, Hawaii, Latin America—in 
fact, the entire Free World. 


ss 


(Above) Watertight “sea-tote” full of 
household goods goes from ship to a 
U.S. family’s new home in foreign land. 


Pe 


Over 100 agents in foreign lands 
help button up those transoceanic 
moves. You get the same “‘Wife- 
Approved” service whether your 
new home’s in Frankfurt, Germany, 
or Frankfort, Kentucky ! 


(Below) Uncle Sam's a big customer, too. 
Alex examines North American shipment 
for Navy man in his native Hawaii. 





MOVING? Get this 
Giant Rand McNally 
Road Atlas FREE! 


120 Pages, Big Maps of All States and 
Canadian Provinces — $1.75 Valve— 
Given by Your North American Agent 
with Estimates on Long Distance Moves! 


Are you planning a long-distance 
move? Then call your local agent 
for North American Van Lines and 
take advantage of this great ofler. 

When your North American man 
submits his estimate on your long- 
distance move, he’ll also present a 
wonderful Rand McNally Road 
Atlas absolutely free. It will be so 
handy in picking the best route to 
your new home, as well as every 
time you take a trip. 


you make a move. Get his estimate, 
the FREE Atlas, and a move that’s 
““Wife-Approved !”’ 


LISTEN TO ALEX DREIER 

““MAN on the Go, for the VAN on 
the Go” Sundays, 3:50 and 6:05 
PM-EST, NBC-Monitor (Radio). 


Only authorized North American 
agents make this offer. Find your 
dependable agent for North Ameri- 
can Van Lines in the Yellow Pages 
under “Movers.” Call him before 


Your North American man 
offers the finest in local 
moving, packing, storage. 
Make him your “Moving 


Find Your 
NAVL Agent 
in The 


| Yellow Pages 


Counselor.” a 


. ~ 








DON'T MAI THIS COUPON—if there's ao 
Nerth American Ven Lines agent in your 


phone book. He can supply complete in- 
fermation on all ovr services. 


"WIFE 
APPROVED 


NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES, INC. 
Dept. C, Fort Wayne 1, indiana* 


Please send name and address of my nearest 
North American Van Lines agent, and literature 
as marked. This does not obligate me. 


["] Long-Distance Meving [_] High-Valve Shipments 
[_] Overseas Moving [_] Exhibit Display Meving 


*In Canada: North American Van Lines 
Canada, Lid.. Toronto 


So 1966, NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES, (NC. PRINTED (6 U.S.A 











Destiny slammed the brakes 


by David Wise 


N A DARK DECEMBER NIGHT in 1931, at Fifth Avenue and 77th Street 
Oo: New York, a lone figure alighted from a cab. He hesitated an in- 
stant, then plunged across the street through the traffic. 

At the wheel of a battered jalopy, driving up the avenue, Mario Conta- 
sino, a jobless truck driver, had only a nightmarish split-second to realize 
that the man had darted directly in his path. He slammed on the brakes 
but there was a bone-jolting collision. 

With the help of a policeman, Contasino gingerly lifted the dazed victim 
into a cab which raced to nearby Lenox Hill Hospital. In the emergency 
ward, the man was found to be suffering from a sprained shoulder and 
multiple lacerations of the face and nose. 

The doctors were shocked when they learned the patient’s identity. A 
VIP, he was hustled to a private room and his wife quietly summoned. 
Throughout the night, two doctors kept close watch over the injured man. 

Recapitulating the accident the next day, the man remembered telling 
Contasino, “It was my fault,” before lapsing into semi-consciousness. A 
distinguished Englishman visiting the United States on a lecture tour, he 
had forgotten that Americans drive on the right side and had been looking 
the wrong way when he attempted to cross the avenue. 

The injured Briton had a rugged constitution and, as it developed, amaz- 
ing powers of recovery. Unbelievably, considering the force of the collision, 
there were no bones broken; and on the fifth day, he was able to sit up. 

Later, the man described his experience as “the hardest time I have had 
in my life.” He also said, “I do not understand why I was not broken like 
an egg shell. I certainly must be very tough, or very lucky, or both.” 

Eight days after the accident, after fighting off an attack of pleurisy, the 
durable Englishman, bruised, weak, but out of danger, left the hospital in 
a wheelchair. The very next day, New York newspapers, which had briefly 
reported the patient’s release, carried a curiously related news item from 
Europe: a rising young German political leader had been thrown violently 
against the windshield of his car when it smashed into another car on a 
slippery road near Kyritz, Germany. 

But like the tough Englishman, the German’s luck held; he escaped with 
only a broken finger. Destiny, it seemed, had other plans for Winston S. 
Churchill and Adolf Hitler. i a 
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Nothing's 
quite so 
wondrous 
as the 
dream of 
a child. 
This is a 
story of 
how such 
a dream 
came 

true for 
Bobby, 7, 
Ginny, 8, 
Johnny, 6, 
(1. to r.) in 
a real-life 
visit to 


Grimm’s 


fairy tale 
land 





Kids play aboard ship. They 
had the most fun meeting the 
' captain and watching the gulls. 


It all started when two German girls, Lucie and Leni Faninger, were hired 
by New York photographer Eileen Darby to care for her children. Lucie 
and Leni not only proved to be wonders at their jobs, but they charmed 
the children with tales of their native village of Sulzburg in the Black For- 
est, reputedly the scene of some of Grimm’s fairy tales. When the German 
girls decided to go home for a visit, they asked to take the children with 
them. Mrs. Darby gave in, and went along to photograph the adventure. 
Last May the party sailed on the Arosa Sky for Bremerhaven, Germany. 
From there they drove 450 miles to Lucie’s and Leni’s beloved Sulzburg. 
The adventure included many side trips and visits to neighboring lands. 


Romping in colorful Suizburg's market place. The Faninger home is in the center. 
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The kids liked the work so much that they kept at it for 
three hours, despite the heat. Cattle, wheat and wine are major products of the area. 





Pitching hay on nearby farm. 





in a neighboring village, famed for its cuckoo clocks, the kids discovered a 
store full of them set so that there was always at least one bird popping out. 
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in old Elizabeth church (left) at Marburg, 
children listen in awe as Leni tells about 
stone image of ancient German warrior. 






They played hide-and-seek among the crum- 
biing ruins of Hochburg castie (lower left). 





Leni (below) points to dates on walis of 
Freiburg church going back to the 1400s. 































Because Leni and Lucie knew the 
area intimately, the youngsters 
learned much more about the places 
they visited than the average tourist 
would. Excited from the start at the 
prospect of visiting this “magic” 
land, the children became increas- 
ingly enthralled. They listened, they 
looked, and they learned. Beyond 
this they lived as they learned. They 
dressed in native clothes and thrived 
on the solid local fare of bread, 
fruit, potatoes and green salads. 
Like Leni and Lucie, they came to 
st love the famed Forest and the roll- 
ing meadows and developed a na- 
tive’s reverence for the great Rhine 
River. Visiting it took on the aspects 
of a pilgrimage. When they stood in 
awe on its banks, their mother asked 
them whether they liked the Rhine 
better than the Hudson River, which 
flows not many blocks from their 
New York town house. They answer- 
ed: “What’s the Hudson, Mommy?” 

















Sharing a big moment in Sutzburg, Bobby (left) sampies the season's first grapes. 
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Camping on take called Bodensee, the children retreat from hungry, aggressive swans. 


They view replicas of Stone Age dwellings at Ueberlingen, resort town on the Bodensee. 
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Ginny is “rich” with millions of marks made 
worthiess by German inflation of the °20s. 


On trip to Italy, children gaze at Romeo and 
Juliet baicony in Verona. “Romeo climbed 
up there?” the boys asked incredulously. 
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The children merged with the life of 
their adopted German town even to 
the extent of going to school. Ginny 
had already finished the third grade 
in New York with high marks. But 
when she was placed in the third 
grade in Sulzburg, she found most 
of the work new. She went to school 
Six days a week. And she learned 
much about local folklore, and 
music. All three children also 


learned to read and speak German. 
But Bobby and Johnny frankly an- 
nounced that they liked playing 
German football, similar to soccer, 
a lot more than going to school. 


Children get leave from school to watch 
Lucie bake “farm” bread in family oven. 


Ginny (center) enjoys major German school 
pastime—singing colorful local folk songs. 








Side trips to Switzerland added 

thrills and color to the adventure. 

The children were tremendously ex- 

cited at the chance to sleep and eat 

outdoors. At the same time, camp- 

ing proved an economical way to 

travel in Europe. Pitching a tent on 

government-supervised sites cost 

75¢ a night, while food added up to 

about $25 a week for a party of six. 

During their adventure Ginny, 

yur Oe Bobby and Johnny not only had a 

os | ™ Ste wonderful time, but they gained 

sy alt alanis mies, Gama ae sees great understanding and knowledge 
monument to a flier who crashed near by. Of Other people and other lands. 
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/ 
in Offenburg, near Suilzburg, Bobby, Ginny and Johnny are intrigued as they watch a 
parade of costumed groups from various towns. it was all part of a music festival. 


(Right) Their visit nearly over, the kids gaze pensively at inn River, in Tyrol, Austria. 


























On a wind-lashed 


California 


mountaintop lives 


a rare, elusive 


creature from 
the dim past, 
awiy... 











FEATHERED GIANT OF THE SKIES 


by Reed Millard 


A VISITOR TRUDGING through a 
ged canyon in the mountain 
wilderness of Southern California’s 
Los Padres National Forest halted 
in startled amazement as a dark 
shadow floated across his line of vi- 
sion and came to rest on the ground 
almost at his feet. Bending forward 
he saw that it was a giant black 
feather over two feet long. 
He looked up incredulously to see 
a great black bird with an orange- 
red head sweep across the sky above 
him. It was a California condor, the 
largest bird that flies, and now one 
of the rarest. There are probably 
no more than 60 left, most of these 
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in a single lonely stronghold, the 
Sespe Wildlife Preserve, in the Los 
Padres Forest. 

A prehistoric predecessor of this 
flying behemoth bears the scientific 
name T eratornis incredibilis, a title 
which might also be remarkably ap- 
propriate for the modern California 
condor, known simply as Gymno- 
gyps californianus. For in size alone 
he seems just what scientists say he 
is—a survival from the dim past. 

This king-sized monarch of the 
skies has a wingspread that may 
reach ten feet. And when his huge 
wings are folded back against his 
body they give him an impression 
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of bulk far beyond his weight of up 
to 25 pounds. His spread foot is al- 
most 12 inches wide. 

The condor’s array of giant feath- 
ers gives him awesome prowess in 
the air, particularly the ability to fly 
with only a slight motion of his 
wings. Carl Koford, University of 
California zoologist who has spent 
years studying the condor, reports 
observing one bird which, by tack- 
ing and changing direction to take 
advantage of thermals, soared for 
more than an hour without flapping 

Getting off the ground at all is 
a process that can present the con- 
dor with an aeronautical problem. 
He may simply run with great strides 
and then spring into the air. Or he 
may start with a series of hops and 
then run and hop for from 15 to 40 
feet, flapping his wings furiously for 
extra lift. Once airborne, he alter- 
nately glides and flaps his way up- 
ward in ascending spirals. 

A condor often solves the prob- 
lem of take-off in an ingenious and 
surprising manner. One of the odd- 
est sights in this high mountain 
world is to see a condor walking up 
a long slope in order to reach a high 
point from which, especially in a 
strong wind, he can merely spread 
his wings and hop into the air. 

The condor is a carrion bird 
rather than a bird of prey, and many 
a hunter has hung up a deer, care- 
fully covering it with branches, yet 
has returned to discover that a con- 
dor had pierced the camouflage and 
fed on the carcass. On the other 
hand, Edward Harrison, a natural- 
ist who has spent thousands of 
hours seeking photographs of con- 
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dors, once tried using a stuffed deer 
as a bait. Not a single condor came 
near it. 

Since the big bird has no natural 
enemies except man, who is now 
forbidden to disturb him, and since 
his life span averages 12 years and 
may run up to 45, it might be ex- 
pected that there would be more 
condors now than ever. The fact 
that there aren’t has been attributed 
to a variety of causes. 

Some scientists facetiously suggest 
that the trouble may be in the con- 
dor’s love life. A condor mates only 
once every two years, and then the 
female lays but a single egg. And 
that egg requires 42 days of careful 
tending before it is hatched. 

After that, the young bird spends 
five months in the nest, during which 
time his voracious appetite must be 
satisfied by the hard-working par- 
ents. For two more months the 
young bird hangs around in the vi- 
cinity of the nest, making only short 
practice flights. All his food must 
still be carried to him. 

“T figure they breed as seldom as 
they do,” says one naturalist, “be- 
cause they need a year’s rest after 
bringing up junior.” 

With this slow breeding rate it 
can be easily understood why the 
death of a single condor by the gun 
of a hunter, or the theft of a single 
egg by a collector, could cut the 
number of condors. Naturalists 
think that this accounts for the de- 
cline of the condor. Only a few de- 
stroyed here and there over a period 
of time would cause a slow decrease 
in their numbers. 

Though there are a few cases in 
which condors have permitted a 
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human being to approach within a 
few feet, usually the huge bird is 
highly allergic to the presence of 
man. According to one source, ““Ad- 
ult condors witnessing a person as 
far away as half a mile from their 
nests have been known to leave their 
young to starve.” 

Just how cautious they can be, 
however, is best illustrated by a re- 
cent condor hunt. It began when 
Mrs. Belle Benchley, director of the 
San Diego Zoo, decided that estab- 
lishment should have at least one 
specimen of Gymnogyps caltforni- 
anus; or better, a pair, which might 
be induced to breed. Perhaps under 
carefully controlled conditions the 
numbers of condors might thus ac- 
tually be increased. 

Would the California Fish and 
Game Commission grant her per- 
mission to trap a condor in the 
Sespe preserve? Go ahead, the off- 
cials told her—if you can find any- 
one who thinks he can actually catch 
a condor. 

“I’m your man,” said Lewis Walk- 
er, who had trapped nearly every 
other kind of animal and bird for 
zoos and museums. He saw no rea- 
son why he couldn’t catch a condor. 

Walker climbed into the high 
country of the condors and, after 
days of studying their comings and 
goings, set his first trap. It was a pit, 
roofed with boards cunningly cov- 
ered with sod. Near it he placed the 
carcass of a deer. 

Thereupon, he descended into the 





pit to wait, planning to seize a con- 
dor through cracks in the cover of 
the pit, which was the way to catch 
other large carrion birds. But the 
trouble was, the condors wouldn’t 
cooperate. The big birds would come 
gliding toward the tempting bait, 
then, within 50 feet of it, they 
would turn and circle skyward. 

After waiting four days, Walker 
quit trying that method. “Condors 
apparently have a_ photographic 
memory of the terrain,” he reported 
ruefully. “If it has changed in any 
small respect they become suspicious 
and shy away.” 

Walker next tried using a network 
of cleverly contrived nooses on the 
ground, all around suitable bait. 
They were completely indistinguish- 
able to a person walking right into 
them. 

When condors appeared, several 
alighted near the nooses without 
hesitation and walked straight to- 
ward them. For a moment Walker 
was elated, then he got the shock of 
his life. These astounding birds 
walked right over the loops. But not 
on their feet, which would inevi- 
tably have tangled in them. Instead, 
they had drawn up their legs and 
were walking on their tarsi, the “el- 
bows” of their wings! 

Dazed, but still undaunted, Walk- 
er kept trying for months with every 
kind of trap he could devise. He 
caught ten turkey buzzards and 
several golden eagles, but not a 
single condor. 


Simple Courtesy 


“WHEN YOU are driving at night and see an approaching 
car,” says George Gobel, “dim your headlights. If you don’t 


have headlights, turn the radio up real loud.” 
—United Mine Workers Journal 
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CORONET BOOK CONDENSATION 


The hilarious adventures 

of a family who went West 
with their yeast—and 

found a new taste for life 

as bakers to a breadless town 


+“DOUGH, RAY and ME” 


by Pat Kilmer 





~\ 66 


OMORROW WE BAKE,” my hus- 

band Ray exulted as he un- 
wrapped the package, and sniffed 
the yeast ecstatically. 

Yes, I thought, tomorrow we 
bake—or else. We had used the last 
of our coffee that morning. All we 
had in the world was $2.36. I was 
full of anticipation and dread. It © 
was going to be wonderful baking, 
being in business for ourselves. But 
what if it didn’t turn out well? What 
if Ray had more confidence than 
ability? 

Until four months ago, we had 
been Mr. and Mrs. Average Auto- 
motive Tool Engineer living in a 
rented house in Detroit (where 
else?) with our brighter than aver- 
age (at least we were sure of this) 
children—Boots, a ten-year-old edi- 
tion of his dad, with his dark eyes 


From ‘‘Dough, Ray and Me’’ by Pat Kilmer. © 1957 by 
Pat Kilmer. Pub. by William Sloane Associates, Inc 
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and long legs, and Jean, a blonde, 
blue-eyed charmer of four. 

Then Ray had strode into our 
living room shouting, “How would 
you like to be a baker’s wife?”’ This 
was his greeting to me upon return- 
ing from a three-month absence in 
Arizona. He had gone there to get 
rid of a sinus infection and had been 
bitten by the baker’s bug while 
working for pastime in a bakeshop. 

“Pat, baby,” he urged me, ex- 
citedly, “the West is full of little 
towns wide open to new business— 
we could be our own bosses—let’s 
do it!” 

Hadn’t he mastered the art of 
breadmaking? Wasn’t the number 
of tasty items that could be created 
from one basic sweet dough limited 
only by the creator’s ingenuity? Of 
course, he would need a little help 
from me on cakes and pies and 
cookies, he went on, happily. 

“I’m really sick of working for 
other people, baby. I’m tired of be- 
ing laid off. We could have our own 
bakeshop. No hurry, no pressure. 
The kids could ride horseback—” 

“We want to ride horseback!” 
Boots and Jean shrieked together. 

“W-e-l-l-1,” I hedged. 

“Out West we could build a house 
and have several acres for the kids 
to run in. I can swing it, Pat. Have I 
ever let you down?” 

“No, you haven’t,” I said. “I'll go 
along.” 

Naturally we didn’t plunge into 
the venture without some planning. 
We must have spent at least an hour 
balancing our assets. The assets con- 
sisted of around $1,500 in savings, 
whatever we could sell our furniture 
for, and Ray’s limited though con- 
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fidently evaluated experience as a 
baker. 

We bought a used two-wheeled 
trailer, new spark plugs for our old 
car, new tubes for our tires; and 
got $700 for our furniture. 

Ray visited a big yeast company 
and got a load of “How To” books. 
Also, he found out that we could 
set up shop in any town that had a 
post office; moist yeast in pound 
bricks was mailable. In the middle 
of a hot and humid July, we Kilmers 
started for Somewhere, Arizona. We 
stopped in Kansas City long enough 
to spend too much on used bakery 
equipment and tons of baking in- 
gredients—all to be shipped to us as 
soon as we were located. It was after 
we left Clovis, New Mexico, in the 
rain that the car began to burp blue 
smoke, and with the motor banging 
out a one-two-miss-three rhythm we 
were glad to see a so-called town 
ahead, even if it wasn’t in Arizona. 

We pulled up in front of a two- 
storied wooden building with plate- 
glass windows and a sign reading: 
HOTEL. Mr. Walker, the hotel pro- 
prietor, Came out to meet us. A big 
fellow nearing 50, he was a person 
to like at first sight. 

“Howdy, folks. Light down,” Mr. 
Walker yelled. 

“I hope you can let us have a 
couple of rooms,” Ray said, as he 
lit down. 

“Jeezabell, yes,’ Mr. Walker 
roared. “How long you goin’ to 
stay?” 

“Just tonight.” Ray was a little 
on edge. “I don’t suppose there’s a 
mechanic here who could do some 
work on our car—is there?” 

“We have the best automobeel 
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“We have the best automobeel man in New Mexico,” 


man in New Mexico right here in 
Cabeza,” Mr. Walker shouted. He 
rarely spoke in a normal voice, it 
seemed. 

Our host became aware, finally, 
that we were standing in the rain. 
** Jeezabell! Get them children in be- 
fore they get drowned.” He herded 
us inside. 

The combination dining room- 
lobby was cheerful. A wood fire was 
blazing in a fat stove. An eyeless 
antelope head hung above the door 
and several gorgeous Navajo rugs 
were scattered about. 

On coming down to dinner, we 
were shown to a large table. The 
Walkers joined us. Much younger 
than her husband, Mrs. Walker had 
a wholesome kind of blonde beauty. 
Their permanent hotel guest, Roger 
Padilla, also ate with us. 

Roger, the son of a sheep rancher, 
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Mr. Walker shouted. He always shouted. 


was the school principal in Cabeza. 

Mr. Walker had a way of getting 
information without making his in- 
formant feel interrogated. In no 
time he knew where we were going 
(as nearly as we did) and why. 
Neither Ray nor I tied his suddenly 
thoughtful expression in with what 
we had told about ourselves. We 
sensed no tie-in when he left the 
table and went outdoors. When he 
returned, he asked Ray if he was 
ready to talk to the mechanic. 

It must have been a little after 
nine when I got the children in bed. 
After I turned off the light I stood 
for a few minutes looking out the 
window. 

The clouds were gone. Stars were 
admiring themselves in _ puddles. 
Little squares of yellow light marked 
the windows of adobe houses. Not a 
harsh street light in sight, nor a 
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garish neon sign. The whole scene 
had an unspoiled naturalness. Some- 
how it made me feel content. 

For breakfast we had bread with 
chartreuse polka dots. 

‘Walker must be making his own 
penicillin,” Ray commented. 

“That’s mold!” Mr. Walker 
yelled. “It’s the way bread is when 
it gits here from Albukerk. Comes by 
mail three times a week.” 

‘Albuquerque isn’t so far away,” 
Ray said. “The bread shouldn’t be 
moldy when it gets here.” 

“It’s packed hot—sweats on the 
way.” 

That was not true. Bread could ar- 
rive from Albuquerque in excellent 
condition, we found out. Mr. Walker 
had to dig around to find what 
he served us that morning. But it 
was the starting gun in his cam- 
paign, and he saw nothing unethical 
about shooting it off. 

“You folks could do good openin’ 
a bakery right here,’ Mr. Walker 
bellowed. “We need one bad.” 

“But is the town big enough to 
support a bakery?” Ray asked. 

“You can’t judge by the town, 
Ray. You gotta figure on Mail Days. 
Folks come for miles to get their 
mail.” 

“T’ll think about it, and look the 


town over,” Ray said. 


R. WALKER knew when not to 
press. After breakfast he walked 

us down to the garage. Ed Jepson, 
the mechanic, had the car in fine 
working order . . . except for one 
thing. The windshield was smashed. 
“Sorry about that,” Ed Jepson 
said. “Wrench slipped. It'll take a 
couple of days to get the glass from 
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Magdalena, the nearest town.” 

I expected Ray to blow up. When 
he didn’t, I asked why. 

“Because I know a delaying action 
when I see it,” he grinned. “Shush, 
here comes the strategist.” 

Mr. Walker faked surprise when 
he saw the windshield. ““That’s goin’ 
to hold you up some, Ray. Might’s 
well take a walk around town. Got a 
place I want to show you.” 

He led us down the street—er— 
road to a vacant building, then re- 
membered something he had to do, 
and left us standing in front of it. 
Ray peered through a dusty plate- 
glass window, and said, “It’s big 
enough, anyway.” 

“It’s a trap,” I said. 

“I know. Wonder what he'll use 
for bait.” 

Mr. Walker came right back, bait 
in tow. Roger Padilla, owner of the 
building, and T. G. Turner, post- 
master and owner of the general 
store in which the post office was 
housed, were with him. 

Roger unlocked the door and 
flung it open. The store was much 
too large for the modest bakery we 
had in mind, but Roger, undoubted- 
ly coached in advance, immediately 
pointed out that rooms could be 
partitioned off, 

“I'd be glad to wall off two rooms 
for you to live in,” Roger said. 

T. G. Turner came in right on 
cue. “I’d stop taking bread from 
Albuquerque, if you settled here.” 

“We use right much bread at the 
hotel,” Mr. Walker yelled, discharg- 
ing another bullet from his cam- 
paign gun. 

“We were planning on Arizona,” 
Ray said, though not very strongly. 
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Roger produced the clincher. 
“You can have the first three months 
rent-free, Ray. After that the rent 
would be $30 a month.” 

We had figured on $50 a month at 
least, and no free rent or living quar- 
ters. I could practically hear Ray’s 
brain doing arithmetic. 

“Tt’s a nice offer,” Ray said, final- 
ly. “We'll talk it over.” 

The three civic-minded gentle- 
men left us to talk it over. 

I knew the trip and the bakery 
equipment had already cost more 
than we had thought they would. 
The sooner we got on an earning 
basis the better. But this town? From 
where I stood I could see all of 
Cabeza, more a concentration of 
buildings than a town. The building 
we would occupy, if we stayed, was 
at the end of the business section, if 
one could call a garage, a hotel, a 
general-store-post-office, a vacant 
store with a barber pole in front, a 
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business section. There were about 
a hundred little houses, mainly 
adobe, scattered around. 

I had no clear picture of Arizona 
in mind, but even my foggiest con- 
ception was no relation to Cabeza. 
Certainly, I had not considered set- 
tling in a town with no sidewalks, no 
paved streets, no planned layout. 
Yet the very lack of those things 
seemed to emphasize independence 
rather than suggest backwardness. 
People strolling by looked happy 
and unhurried. 

“T like it, darling,” I said. 

“Me, too. I think it’s a good spot.” 

A woman stopped to speak to us. 
“Nice you’re going to open a bakery 
here,” she smiled. 

“We're not sure yet,” Ray said, 
bluffing. 

Experienced people would have 
been basing their decision on hard, 
cold questions like how available 
were utilities, and how much extra 
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was it going to cost to have all of 
our baking supplies hauled from 
Magdalena. ... But we were not ex- 
perienced people. We were kids with 
a lemonade stand. 


wes ALL the excitement?” 
Ray hailed a man getting out of 
a wagon that afternoon. 

‘““Mail’s in! Say—I expect you’re 
the new baker. Give it to him, 
Sade.” Sade reached under the 
wagon seat and brought up a mason 
jar filled with gray stuff. 

“We brought you a startin’ of 
yeast,” Sade said, and handed it to 
me. Her face was glowing with 
neighborly intent. I hadn’t the heart 
to tell her that we would be using 
commercial yeast. I thanked her and 
accepted the jar. 

Everybody was trying to get into 
the post office, which was already 
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crowded. Nevertheless, an aisle auto- 
matically opened up for Ray and me. 

T. G. was busy opening sacks and 
distributing the mail. A big percent- 
age of the addressees were on hand 
to receive theirs. Then T. G. opened 
the bread cartons. Loaves were 
snatched from his hands as fast as 
he could get them unpacked. Later 
we found out that not all of those 
people bought “light bread” regu- 
larly; in fact, not all of them came 
to town every Mail Day. 

But no one within notifying dis- 
tance had stayed home that day, and 
as many as could get in bought “light 
bread.” 

For all its hasty planning, Mr. 
Walker’s campaign was a success. 
Ray watched the bread cartons be- 
ing emptied, exchanged glances with 
T. G., Mr. Walker and Roger, and 
committed us with a nod and a grin 
for each. 

We were Cabeza’s town bakers. 


GUEss we had been in bed for an 

hour or so that night when Ray 
sat straight up. 

“Pat, what fuel did Mrs. T. G. use 
to cook with tonight?” 

“Oil. She has a—” A horrible 
realization choked me off. The hotel 
kitchen was equipped with a wood- 
burning stove. Columns of wood 
smoke rose from all the little adobe 
houses. The air in Cabeza was pun- 
gent with wood smoke. But the oven 
we bought and had waiting in Kan- 
sas City for us was a gas-burning 
job! 

“Maybe this isn’t such a hot loca- 
tion, after all,” Ray groaned. “No 
gas—no electricity—” 

“No electricity! What do you call 
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that light we turned off here, and 
the ones at T.G.’s?” 

“T call them lighting systems. A 
generator in the back yard manu- 
factures the juice.” 

“You mean everyone hasn’t—?” 
That was lam plight that I had gone 
poetic over the night before. 

“That’s exactly what I mean, 
baby. Now that I think of it, I don’t 
remember seeing any light fixtures 
in that store we’re renting. I'll bet 
Walker and T. G. have the only 
power generators in town.” 

It turned out that the only other 
generator in town was at the school- 
house. 

A whispered consultation fol- 
lowed. We decided to see if some- 
thing could be done. Ray sent a 
telegram to our Kansas City sup- 
pliers, asking if they had a wood 
burning oven to send us. 

The answer came two days later: 
CAN SUBSTITUTE COAL OR WOOD 
BURNER IN FAIR SHAPE. ADVISE. 

But by then Ray had done some 
thinking. “I don’t think we'll stay 
here,” he said. “This wood business 
is going to be a problem.” 

“Not a-tall!” Mr. Walker roared. 
“I can let you have a coupla cords 
to git started with, and there’s 
plenty will fetch wood any time 
you want it.” 

“I’ve ordered lumber for the par- 
titions,’ Roger informed us. 

“And I’ve told Albuquerque I'll 
be stopping their bread pretty soon,” 
T. G. chipped in. 

Ray finally capitulated. A week 
later, the place was ready for us to 
move into and we wished we could 
do it. Four people living in even a 
moderately priced hotel ran into 
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money. We had planned to live in 
furnished quarters. There were no 
furnished quarters for rent in Ca- 
beza. When our bakery equipment 
arrived, we would be able to cook 
our meals in the bakery, but we 
would still have to sleep at the 
hotel. 

Another week passed, and we still 
had not received word that our stuff 
was in Magdalena. We were griping 
out loud one day, when Mr. Walker 
heard us. That’s when we found out 
that he and Roger supposed we had 
furniture coming with the bakery 
equipment. We explained that we 
had expected to rent a furnished 
place. 

“That don’t make sense,” Mr. 
Walker yelled. “Whyn’t you buy 
some second-hand stuff and start 
livin’ in the bakery right now?” 

We couldn’t do that. We did not 
dare spend a penny beyond food and 
housing until the freight and hauling 
were paid for. We didn’t tell Mr. 
Walker that. I’m sure he guessed it 
from the look that passed between 
Ray and me. 

“No, I reckon you'll want to buy 
new stuff when you buy,” Mr. Wal- 
ker shouted, at once. “But ain’t no 
sense you stayin’ in the hotel till you 
git the bakery goin’ good. I’m goin’ 
to give you a furniture shower. I got 
a bedstead we can start with.” 

If ever a man was born for peo- 
ple like us to lean on, it was Mr. 
Walker. We protested some, for 
our pride’s sake, but Mr. Walker 
yelled our protests down. Furniture 
showers were common in these parts. 

Mr. Walker made his arrange- 
ments in the post office, right in front 
of us. “Now, looky here, folks, Pat 
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and Ray’s givin’ us something we 
been needin’ a long spell. I reckon 
we ought to do something for them.” 

The next morning furniture be- 
gan to arrive at the bakery. Mr. 
Walker and Ed Jepson lugged the 
bed, complete with slats and straw 
tick, down from the hotel. The other 
things came by box wagon and car. 

We received ten chairs, a round 
table with extra leaves, and a square 
table. We got a two-burner oil stove, 
used. Two kerosene lamps. Roger 
Padilla came in bringing a Navajo 
rug, and T. G. contributed two huge 
water pails. 

Ray grinned wryly when he saw 
those. They reminded him that we 
hadn’t thought about checking our 
water supply until after he had 
sent the telegram accepting the 
wood/coal-burning oven. He was 
going to have to carry all the water 
we used. 

Our first evening “at home” was 
not too homey. The oil stove gave 
me a bad time. We set the bedstead 
up in one of the rooms, and pre- 
pared the other room for the chil- 
dren, dividing the furniture between 
them, and putting all that was left 
over in the bakery, which was go- 
ing to be our living room as well as 
our place of business. I often wished 
the bakery didn’t have such a nice 
big plate-glass window, but eventu- 
ally I got used to eating before an 
audience. 

Near the end of the first week of 
September our equipment and sup- 
plies finally came. And two days 
later our first shipment of moist 
yeast—two one-pound blocks—ar- 
rived in the mail. 

On that first day we baked, when 
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so much depended on Ray’s suc- 
cess, he was up before dawn. He 
kindled a fire under the oven, and 
stoked it with cedar chunks. It hard- 
ly smoked at all—once he got the 
hang of the dampers. It ate up an 
awful lot of wood before there was 
an ash bed that would hold heat, 
though. But Ray expected that... 
he said. He mixed the first batch of 
bread dough and set it to rise be- 
fore breakfast. 


i MISSED my morning coffee. Ray 
didn’t appear to know he was 
drinking cocoa. He was too busy 
jumping up between gulps to check 
things in the working area of the 
bakery. But no one had told Ray 
about the difference in the amount 
of yeast required in high altitudes. 
Cabeza was over 6,000 feet high, and 
that bread dough rose to meet it. 

It rose and rose and rose. Ray did 
what he called “knocking it down,” 
and it bounced back like a loaded 
Humpty Dumpty. Long before the 
proper time had elapsed, he cut and 
weighed and molded the dough into 
the bread tins. He placed the tins on 
the rising shelves, and by the time 
the top shelves were loaded, the 
bread on the bottom shelves was 
blousing out over the tins. He said, 
‘Stay in there, you!” and tucked the 
dough in. 

It bloused out again. Gas bubbles 
formed on top of the loaves. Finally, 
in desperation, he shoved the bread 
into the oven without waiting for 
the oven to cool to the proper tem- 
perature. 

Baking, that bread smelled grand; 
but, in Ray’s words, it looked like 
the devil when it was done. The 
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loaves were a deep black-brown. 
They had risen sideways and joined 
together like Siamese twins. He had 
forgotten to grease the tops of the 
loaves, so the gas bubbles had burst 
and fallen in ridges. You could find 
a map of anywhere in bas-relief on 
the crusts; also lions, daisies, VIPs, 
and the Pentagon. 

Not all of the tears I shed were 
from hysterical laughter, though 
there was that, too. 

Ray took it in stride. He went 
calmly about finding out what went 
wrong. “The oven was too hot, of 
course,” he commented. “But that 
wouldn’t make the dough rise like 
this.” He broke open a few loaves 
and studied the craters inside. 
“Must have been too much yeast,” he 
decided. 

A search through the baking 
books verified that. “I should have 
read the fine print,” he laughed, 





ready to start baking all over again. 

By early evening he had turned 
out a second batch of 50 loaves, each 
a baker’s dream of smoothness and 
even texture, each the color of ripe 
wheat. 

“Now do you believe that I can 
bake, Pat?” 

“Darling, I believe,” I answered. 
And I did. 

We wrapped the bread in wax 
paper, and were ready to open for 
business. 

There is, in my opinion, no more 
arresting aroma than that of freshly 
baked bread. It will tempt a woman 
off her diet, jerk a man off a horse, 
and make a kid wash his hands vol- 
untarily. Our bread was no excep- 
tion. Drawn by the fragrance of it, 
customers were waiting when we 
opened the bakery door. We had 
about seven seconds in which to ex- 
perience the thrill of our Grand 
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Delicious? Why, two cowboys tore the wrappers from their loaves and ate most of it on the spot. 
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Opening before we were stam- 
peded. Mr. Walker, the hotel pro- 
prietor, took five loaves for the 
hotel. T. G. took 15 for the general 
store. In less than half an hour we 
were sold out. Two bespurred cow- 
boys paid us a lovely and unpre- 
meditated compliment by tearing 
the wrappers from their bread and 
eating most of it on the spot. 

“I never smelled anything that 
tasted so good,” one of them com- 
mented. 

Ray began to think in terms of a 
larger oven, and maybe a baker- 
helper. 

The disposition of the first batch 
of bread posed a problem. Ray had 
stacked it in our bedroom before 
we opened for trade, but obviously 
it couldn’t stay there. We couldn't 
throw out 50 loaves of bread in 
Cabeza without arousing curiosity. 
Ray thought of loading the bread 
into our car after dark, and dis- 
posing of it way out of town. But 
suppose someone saw him. . . and 
wondered. Burning it a few loaves 
at a time in the firebox under the 
oven would take hours, and prob- 
ably send out a smell that would 
make the citizens more than just 
curious. 

That reduced our alternatives to 
one: after our children were asleep, 
Ray pried a wide board loose from 
the floor of: our bedroom, shoved 
the bread under the floor, and 
pushed it back with a long stick. At 
worst, we might have to bear up 
under the odor of mold, for a while, 
we thought. 

That bread never had a chance to 
get moldy. 

Mice came. In droves, swarms, 
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bevies, or whatever mice come in. 
They got drunk on all that unex- 
pected food, and brawled and 
squealed all night long. Night after 
night. Apparently they slept it off in 
the daytime, but come night again, 
the party was on. 

Eventually the bread was gone, I 
suppose, for the mice moved into 
our living quarters and the bakery. 
They played hop scotch on the 
beams and brought their children 
along for the fun. There seemed to 
be no place they couldn’t get onto 
or into. 

We set traps. We caught mice by 
the neck, by the tail, and by the leg. 
More than once we caught two in 
one trap. We kept them out of the 
flour, sugar and other things mice 
like by fitting tight covers to the 
containers. That did not discourage 
them. 

They stayed on and took pot-luck 
in the form of any edible matter that 
was not encased in tin. 

Boots displayed his first interest in 
the baking business by dragging 
home a king snake. A boy had shown 
him how to hold the snake’s head 
down with a forked stick while he 
slipped a noose over its head. 

‘King snakes don’t bother people, 
Mamma,” Boots explained. “They 
eat mice. We can keep him penned 
up in the daytime, and let him out 
at night, and pretty soon we won’t 
have any mice, and you won’t have 
to throw away anything.” 

He stood in the middle of the 
bakery, with what looked to me like 
15 or 20 feet of thrashing gray rep- 
tile curling around his feet, not 
seeming to think there was anything 
unusual about a snake slithering 
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around our rooms in search of mice 
at night. 

I didn’t say no. I was too scared 
to say anything. Jean, on the other 
hand, couldn’t get her mouth closed. 
It stayed opened on a prolonged and 
terrified scream. 

Ray came in before either Jean or 
I died standing up. He listened 
while Boots explained again that a 
king snake was just what we needed. 





Ray nodded as though in com- 
plete agreement. Then he grinned, 
and said, “But you know how wom- 
en are, son. Afraid of their shadows.” 
He picked the snake up and let it 
wind around his arm, to prove that 
he was on Boots’ side, and would 
love to keep it. “But I guess we’ll 
have to let him go, Boots. I don’t 
think your mother and Jean will 
ever get used to him.” 

“Women!” Boots said, and re- 
moved his snake. 

But we had to find some way of 
exterminating the mice, or move 
out ourselves. Finally we took our 
problem to Mr. Walker. 

“JEEZabell, I shoulda told you 
to look out for varmints,” Mr. 
Walker yelled. “Here, take some of 
these—” handing me some little 
green biscuits “—and I'll give you 
the loan of my two mousers.” 

The green biscuits were loaded 
with arsenic or something equally 
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lethal. I’m sure no mouse ever sur- 
vived a nibble, but I lived in terror 
of Jean trying one. The mousers 
were scrawny, sadistic characters 
with bald patches. They killed mice, 
though. In two weeks we were able 
to dispense with the biscuits and the 
mousers, and go back to traps. 

We never did achieve complete 
extermination—but we got to be ex- 
pert at making a nibbled pie edge 
look like it had bumped into another 
pie. 

In the first two weeks after we 
opened for business, we could bare- 
ly keep ahead of the demand for our 
product. Then there was a gradual 
lessening of the demand. Ray said 
we had to expect that. The novelty, 
naturally, would wear off. Only I 
hadn’t expected it to be that way. I 
expected continuous and growing 


prosperity, not a high beginning and 


a low leveling off. 

Still, we were doing all right. We 
were living well and, more impor- 
tant, we were happy. We had inde- 
pendence and freedom. And look 
at the children! Had I ever seen 
them so content? Boots could roam 
the mesa and the hills, and we didn’t 
worry. Jean was not penned in a 
fenced back yard as she had been 
in Detroit. And wasn’t it wonderful 
to go for a drive and not get trapped 
in a traffic jam, breathe carbon 
monoxide, squint through exhaust 
smoke, and have our eardrums as- 
saulted by griping car horns? Surely 
these things compensated for having 
less money than we had hoped for. 

With Christmas approaching, 
Cabeza hummed with business and 
prosperity came to the bakery. We 
had to bake as much on between- 
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Mail-Days as on Mail Days. The 
bakery did so well in December that 
January came as a shock to me. It 
was snowy and windy. People stayed 
home, and by the end of the month 
we were still $9 short of the $30 
needed for rent. Ray sold our radio 
for $10, and we decided on a 
budget. 

“We'll set aside a dollar a day,” 
Ray stated. “No matter what we 
have to do without.” 

Even so, we lived a day-to-day, 
almost a sale-to-sale existence. 
There were days when, after we put 
aside baking-supplies money and 
wood money and _living-expense 
money, there’d only be 85¢ or 74¢ 
left to drop in the rent fund. We 
made up the shortages, though, by 
substituting oleo for butter, salt pork 
for bacon, dried eggs for fresh eggs. 

We learned a few things about 














business that year; we learned that 
profit is not what you take in, but 
what’s left over after costs. We 
learned that the owner of a business 
is last to be paid, and often goes un- 
paid. We learned that capital isn’t 
only money; it’s purpose and will- 
ingness, as well. Sadly, we did not 
learn that capital is also hindsight, 
foresight and insight. 

Our pattern of tolerating a day- 
to-day existence didn’t change until 
the end of June. We ate well when 
we could, poorly when we had to, 
wore shoes longer before having 
them repaired, and noticed without 
concern that some of our clothes 
needed replacing. 

Then Roger Padilla, the school 
principal, gave a party at his ranch. 

The Padillas were an old South- 
west family, and their home showed 
it. But it wasn’t the lovely antiques 








“King snakes don't bother people,” Boots was explaining. | was too scared to say anything... 
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or the thick rugs that made me start 
to think longingly of Detroit. It was 
the nice, cold ice, the gleaming bath- 
room and the current magazines and 
newspapers stacked under tables. 

The next day Ray put it into 
words. “Yesterday showed me and 
you, too, evidently, just what we’ve 
come to, how much we gave up to 
come out here. We’ve been in Ca- 
beza 11 months, and how much have 
we saved?” 

“We have that $40—” 

“Right. Our emergency fund, in 
case we need a bottle of aspirin or 
something. And how have we man- 
aged to save even that much? By 
going without things we ought to 
take for granted. The kids are 
growing out of their clothes. Where 
are replacements coming from, Pat? 
Having a pair of shoes resoled, or 
the price of a haircut throws us into 
a financial tizzy.” 

“You make things sound worse 
than they are. We have as much as 
almost anyone in Cabeza.” 

“The people here are used to go- 
ing without. It’s no hardship for 
them. You and the kids aren’t used 
to it, so it is a hardship for you. I 
can get you back to the living level 
you're accustomed to, and I’m going 
to do it. We'll sell out and go back 
to Detroit.” 


R* publicized our decision to 
leave in the best possible way. 
He announced it at the post office. 

The first reaction was disbelief. 
Then we had a rush of offers to buy 
the bakery—but all wanted to pay 
us in installments from their antici- 
pated profits. 

By mid-July we had run out of 
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offers, and Ray was beginning to 
look happy. He loved baking. But 
he said this life was too hard on us— 
his family. And me—lI was be- 
mused by the delights of Detroit. 

So we started scrimping even 
harder for our getaway fund. We 
thought of new products and tried 
them. Potato chips, fried in the 
same fat as the doughnuts, individ- 
ual pies, jelly doughnuts, more vari- 
eties of cookies, all sold beautifully. 

At the end of the second week in 
September, our getaway totalled 
$200. We had saved $54 in two 
weeks. Back in June I’d have said 
it couldn’t be done. 

We decided to leave in two weeks. 
Ray told T. G. to reorder bread 
from Albuquerque. And Boots and 
Jean, realizing for the first time that 
we were leaving, were heartbroken. 

By the following Thursday we 
were ready to go; the suitcases were 
packed, the bakery was swept and 
cleaned; there was nothing to hold 
us. 
That night, thunder woke me. A 
torrent of rain swirled around the 
bakery. 

I closed our window, then went 
to check the children’s room. I 
stepped in water, and I heard a gur- 
gle. Water was pushing through the 
crack under the door, hardly stop- 
ping to spread. 

I ran to our room and shook Ray. 
“Get up!” I screamed. “We're being 
flooded!” 

Ray immediately went into ac- 
tion. He carried the children into 
our room, put them on our bed, and 
lit the lamps. Then we went to in- 
vestigate the bakery. 

Six inches of water were swirling 
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around the oven, counter and lap- 
ping at our suitcases. The water 
was mounting steadily. Ray opened 
the outside door, and it began to 
cascade out. Meanwhile the rain 
had begun to slacken. 

Later we learned that we had had 
a cloudburst. Water rushing down 
the hillside and slamming against 
the building had taken the line of 
least resistance, through the door 
and into our quarters. 

The silt-laden water left its mark 
everywhere. The walls had brown 
scallops to show the depth it had 
reached. The furniture legs and 
floor were damp and mud colored. 
Everything we had packed was 
soaked and stained. 


TS A WONDER you wasn’t 

drowned,” Mr. Walker yelled 
when he saw the place. Then he 
carted us all over to the hotel for 
breakfast. 

Mr. Walker must have lost no 
time reporting our flood. For when 
we got back to the bakery after 
breakfast, three of our neighbors 
were already cleaning up the mess. 
They wouldn’t even let me pick up 
a broom. 

Mrs. T. G. invited us for supper. 

And the Walkers insisted we stay at 
the hotel until we left, as the bakery 
was still damp. 
. I couldn’t fall asleep, and went 
to stand at the window as I had 
stood that first night. It might have 
been only the tick of a clock since 
I had first looked out on this same 
scene, 

I began thinking of the people to- 
day rallying round to help us, not 
letting our imminent departure 
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change our status. Did I honestly 
believe that we were going to find a 
better life just by flipping a light 
switch in Detroit? And while I was 
examining things, I might take a 
look at what I was doing to the three 
people who meant most to me, 
dragging them back to a life none of 
them wanted to go back to. Though 
they would try not to, they would 
probably always hold a little resent- 
ment against me. 

“Treating that window curtain 
kind of rough, aren’t you, baby?” 
Ray said out of the darkness. 

“Darling, I’ve been such an idiot. 
I don’t want us to leave Cabeza—lI 
want us to stay here. It isn’t too 
late to change our minds. The get- 
away money will get us started 
again. Please, darling, let’s try 
again.” 

“I’ve been hoping you'd feel this 
way, Ray said. “If you mean it, I 
know we can do it. I’ve been doing 
some thinking myself. The bakery 
has been making money for us the 
last few months. But it can make 
much more. 

‘““There’s a real need in Cabeza 
for a lunchroom. The hotel only 
serves meals, and that’s all Mr. 
Walker wants to be bothered with. 
But people driving through Cabeza, 
or coming in on Mail Days, want 
snacks. We’ll open a lunchroom in 
connection with the bakery.” 

Ray added a couple of provisos 
to our plans, just to make sure I 
knew what was what. 

“We’ve made other mistakes, too. 
Cheapening our product instead of 
daring to ask a few more cents. Suit- 
ing our needs to income instead of 
the other way around was another. 
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| heard a gurgie.. 


But once we’re rolling, we'll proceed 
on the assumption that the bakery 
can make money enough to provide 
the kind of living we want. 

“If we want shoes or red meat or 
a haircut, we'll buy it, and make the 
bakery pay for it. We’re going to 
order a daily newspaper and a cou- 
ple of magazines. We’re going to get 
a woman in for a few hours a day to 
help with the baking. You'll send 
the laundry out. I’m going to hire 
a big kid to carry water. Our trou- 
ble has been that we thought our- 
selves into a state of poverty. From 
here on, we think only in terms of 
prosperity.” 

I do not want to create the im- 
pression that new purpose and re- 
vitalized incentive oiled the path of 
progress so that we just slid smoothly 
along. There was a lot of uphill go- 
ing, and some slipbacks. No slip- 
backs, however, so serious that we 
couldn’t find something to grab be- 
fore we hit bottom. 

I write “we,” but actually it was 


Ray who led, who always stabbed 
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out boldly and sank a grab-hook be- 
fore we fell too far. Sometimes it 
was an idea for a new profit-netting 
item, sometimes no more than a dare 
directed at me. 

Where does a story such as this 
end? The day we had to enlarge 
the bakery-lunchroom? The day 
we could afford to hire a second 
full-time helper? The day the final 
nail was driven into our house? 
Maybe it was the day a bathtub and 
other bathroom accessories were de- 
livered. Or the day the icebox came. 

But I do know that we Kilmers 
emerged triumphant after nearly to- 
tal defeat. Defeat of our own mak- 
ing, to be sure. But maybe that 
makes the triumph even more sig- 
nificant. We did not do it alone. 
We had the backing of an entire 
town, indeed, a good part of a whole 
county. But it was Ray’s premise of 
presuming success, my willingness 
to go along with it, that brought us 


through. 
Plus a lot of hard work and heart- 
ache. vray , rr ‘ai 
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Coming in 
next 
month's 
Esquire: 

A special 
issue 


presenting the 


BEST OF BRITAIN 


An Esquire editorial task force has spent months combing Great Britain 


for material which will illuminate and help direct. the soaring number of 
Americans who travel in the British Isles and purchase fine British exports 
at home. Esquire’s April issue will provide a discriminating guide to the 
Best of Britain in literature, from the great G.B.S. to the controversial 
A.Y.M. (Angry Young Men); in articles by such sharply perceptive writers 
as Malcolm Muggeridge, Drew Middleton and Leslie Fiedler; in photographs 
examining the most imitated man in the world, the British Gentleman; 
plus a bonus section defining and displaying Britain’s best luxury products. 
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TEENAGE GIRL 
IN TROUBLE 


When a youngster is promiscuous 


By 


few parents realize that she _ 


may be using sex as a device to 


_ retaliate against her family —__ 

















N A POISED, PLEASANT voice the woman told social worker Emily Gould 

her name, a prominent one in the suburb’s civic and social life. She 
said she had come about her 16-year-old daughter Phyllis. 

“She has gone steady with six boys in the last six months,” the woman 
began. “Her school work is suffering. My husband and I don’t know 
what to do. 

“We weren’t too strict with her,” she went on. “High school girls out 
here start going steady so early. I was glad Phyllis was popular. I let 
her date as often as she wanted, as long as I knew where she was going.” 
The woman paused, looking down at her alligator bag. 

“What is it you’re really worried about, Mrs. P.?” the social worker 
asked. 

“We still can’t believe it could happen to us,” the woman’s voice 
shook. “We think she has been intimate with boys. We are so afraid she 
will get pregnant. She was such a sweet, good girl, and she is turning 
our life into a nightmare.” 

It was a story that Mrs. Emily Gould, the white-haired, young-faced 
director of the Westchester County, New York, branch of the Youth 
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Consultation Service at White 
Plains, had been hearing with fright- 
ening frequency in the last few years. 
She suspected what Mrs. P. did not 
—that her daughter’s sexual behav- 
ior was not really sexual, but an 
acting out of emotional problems 
which needed help. 

Psychiatrists have recently become 
aware of this increase in “sexual 
acting out” among teenagers. It is 
a problem seldom spoken of, but 
faced today by increasing numbers 
of parents in quiet suburban neigh- 
borhoods of the nation as well as in 
city slums. Youth Consultation 


Service, which was set up by the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in 1909 
to provide professional help to ado- 
lescent girls in trouble, used to hear 
such stories only from girls from 
poorer neighborhoods. Now, they 


are from “nice” girls, from middle 


class homes. They come at the rate 
of four or five a month to the branch 
office in Westchester County, Ameri- 
ca’s wealthiest suburban area. Other 
social agencies in Westchester report 
waiting lists of such cases. But even 
more girls whose sexual behavior 
signals trouble are not getting the 
help they need. 

Mrs. Gould knew of five other 
girls in this same suburban town 
who were saying goodnight to their 
parents, putting coats on over their 
pajamas and slipping out in the 
night to meet boys. Their parents 
had been as helpless as Mr. and 
Mrs. P. in trying to stop them. One 
father, a successful building contrac- 
tor, had finally come to Mrs. Gould 
after locking his daughter out. It 
was a hard job to make him under- 
stand his daughter was paying him 
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back for wishing she’d been a boy, so 
she could carry on his success. 

In another part of Westchester, 
a scientist and his wife, the pillar of 
suburban musical activities, waited 
until their 15-year-old daughter was 
pregnant before seeking help. When 
Mrs. Gould asked the girl: “Is this 
the first boy you’ve been intimate 
with?” the girl had said simply: “It 
would be easier to tell you that there 
were only two boys I’ve gone out 
with that I didn’t sleep with.” This 
girl, like Phyllis, had been acting out, 
sexually, her discouragement about 
her own worth; in the shadow of 
her brilliant family, she felt she had 
nothing else to offer. 

“The moral and social implica- 
tions—and their own emotional re- 
actions—make this problem ex- 
tremely difficult for parents to 
handle,” explains Dr. Harris Peck, a 
noted psychiatrist. “It’s almost im- 
possible for parents to understand 
that their daughters are using sex 
for something other than sex. The 
girl can’t tell them because she 
doesn’t know herself. But the un- 
conscious message she ts acting out 
in her sexual behavior ts actually di- 
rected at her parents.” 

When Phyllis appeared for her 
first interview with the psychiatrist 
she came hesitantly into the office, 
a pretty girl with dark blonde hair 
that somehow didn’t look right in 
sophisticated curls around her big, 
brown angry eyes. Despite her hair- 
do and the self-conscious way she 
stuck out her bosom under het 
pink cashmere sweater, she looked 
younger than 16. Her lipstick was 
slightly smudged. She pulled her 
skirt down awkwardly over her fluffy 
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crinoline petticoat as she sat down. 

She started to tell the doctor about 
Bert, the senior she was forbidden to 
date. She said that she “loved” him, 
and he “loved” her, and they were 
going to get married someday, and 
they were going steady. But she 
couldn’t tell the doctor what he 
looked like. She couldn’t remember, 
either, what any of the others looked 
like. 

“*All those times, in Bert’s car, and 
the others’ too, it was as if it wasn’t 
really me at all, as if somebody else 
was doing these things, not me, as if 
I wasn’t really there,” Phyllis told 
the doctor. “I didn’t even want to 
think about it afterwards. It made 
me feel bad. Like I was doing some- 
thing I really didn’t want to, but I 
had to. Anyhow, if I didn’t, he 
wouldn’t want to go steady with 
me.” 

In high school, when the other 
girls were starting to go steady, when 
the other girls talked about boys, she 
got a “bad, lonesome feeling inside.” 
As if they knew something she 
didn’t. As if she knew, somehow, no 
boy would ever want to go steady 
with her. 

“I don’t have what it takes, like 
other girls,” Phyllis told the doctor. 
“IT never know what to say to boys.” 
_ She just couldn’t figure out why 
Bert E., a senior who’d gone steady 
with a lot of girls, would ask her to 
the party. Unless all the other girls 
had dates. It was a “make out party” 
in the playroom in Mary C.’s base- 
ment. Mary’s parents weren’t home. 
Phyllis had never been to a “make 
out party,” but she’d heard the so- 
phisticated girls, the ones that went 
steady, talk about them at school. 
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She wanted to be like the other 
girls. She couldn’t see what they 
were doing because someone had 
turned the lights out. She kept won- 
dering what they felt like when Bert 
kissed them. She didn’t feel anything 
herself. She was glad when Mary’s 
parents came home, and they had 
to turn the lights on. She liked 
having the other girls see she was 
there, with Bert. 

But in Bert’s car going home, she 
couldn’t think of anything to say. 
She knew he’d never take her out 
again. And she wanted him to. When 
he put his arms around her, and 
said, “I like your sweater,” it was 
like something she’d been waiting 
for a long time. It made the lone- 
some feeling go away. 

She didn’t like it at all, what hap- 
pened after that. She wondered if 
that’s what the other sophisticated 
girls did, and she just didn’t know. 
But if she didn’t, he might not take 
her out again. 

Only, he didn’t seem to like it 
much either. He got mad when she 
kept saying, “Don’t you like me any 
more, Bert?” The “bad, lonesome 
feeling” was worse than ever after 
he took her home—so bad, she didn’t 
want to go to school. 

She told herself they were “going 
steady” for three weeks. But he al- 
ways looked the other way when he 
passed her locker at school. She 
wouldn’t look at him either. When 
other boys started asking her out, 
she thought it would serve Bert 
right. She was as good as any girl at 
getting boys, wasn’t she? She “went 
steady” with six boys in six months. 
But she knew there was only one rea- 
son a boy would take her out. During 
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algebra class, all she could think 
about was how bad she was. 

“Something about me just seems 
to make boys want to, and make me 
not able to say no,” she told the 
psychiatrist, sadly. “I just can’t con- 
trol my sexual drives.” 

“There is something driving you 
to do things you don’t want to,” the 
doctor said. “But it isn’t sex. When 
you feel comfortable about yourself, 
you can control your actions.” 

Mrs. Gould asked Mr. and Mrs. P. 
to come back together to the Youth 
Consultation Service. She explained 
that when nice girls like Phyllis 
acted oversexed, it was often be- 
cause they didn’t have “a good sure 
feeling about being a girl.” 

“Is there anything in your own 
life that might make Phyllis feel it’s 
pretty poor stuff being a woman?” 
Mrs. Gould asked. 

Mrs. P. looked puzzled. She was 
envied all over town for her beauti- 
ful home and happy, successful mar- 
riage, she said. ““No one has ever 
heard us quarrel. My only interest 
in life is my family and helping my 
husband get ahead. I have a gay 
time with the children, even when 
my husband is away.” 

Mr. P., a powerful-looking, re- 
served man, had not said a word 
during the interview. “My business 
doesn’t permit me to spend much 
time with my family,” he said, “‘but 
I’ve been able to give them all the 
material advantages I missed my- 
self.” 

“Maybe Phyllis needs something 
else from you,” the social worker 
said, “to value her own worth as a 
girl.” 

“My father never notices anything 
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I do,” Phyllis told the psychiatrist. 
““He’s just busy all the time. No mat- 
ter what I wear, my mother always 
looks at me as if I don’t have it on 
right. But my father doesn’t look up 
from his papers at all. The only 
thing that matters to my father ex- 
cept business is my brother Bobby’s 
Little League games. It’s a big deal 
when Bobby gets A’s. It doesn’t mat- 
ter what I do.” 

“Don’t bother daddy now—he’s 
busy,” Phyllis’ mother would say to 
her when she was nine, and anxious 
to show her father how well she 
could dance. She was a good dancer. 
But at 13, at ballroom dancing class, 
she was sure no boy would ask her to 
be his partner if any other girl was 
left. So usually they didn’t. She 
learned, at 13, that just by holding 
her body in a certain way against 
the boy’s she could have plenty of 
partners—even if she couldn’t “talk 
silly like the other girls.” She also 
saw that the way the other chaper- 
oning mothers stared at her upset 
her mother. 

When Phyllis started to menstru- 
ate, she didn’t want to listen when 
her mother told her the facts of life. 
“It just disgusts me,” she told the 
doctor, “this phony act Mother puts 
on about save it for marriage, sex 1s 
so beautiful when you love a man 
and he loves you. When I know she 
and my father don’t love each other 
at all. They never even kiss each 
other. My mother watches the Late 
Show practically every single night, 
even when he’s home.” 

Mrs. P. cried, in the Youth Con- 
sultation Office in White Plains, 
when she finally understood Phyllis’ 
problem. “She must want to hurt us 
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FREE a new catalogue of 
CORONET FILMS 


with complete information about purchase and rental 





FOR SCHOOLS 
; | FOR CLUB PROGRAMS 
FOR ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 
FOR CHURCH STUDY 





This beautiful new catalogue contains de- 
scriptions of 800 16mm sound motion pic- 
tures. It is available without charge to 
your school, church, club, or association. 
Carefully organized by grade level and 
subject area, provides ready reference to 
films required for effective programming. 


CORONET films are extremely effective 
in all types of study programs. Schools, 
business and professional associations, 
church groups, social and civic clubs will 


profit from the contributions these fine 


CORONET 
FILMS 


The World’s Largest Producer 
of Educational Films 


CORONET BUILDING 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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very badly, not to care how she’s 
hurting herself,” she said. 

“She doesn’t really see how she’s 
hurting herself,” Mrs. Gould ex- 
plained. “A girl who doesn’t feel her 
mother enjoys being a woman, some- 
how can’t see herself growing up 
and getting married as most girls do. 
That’s why it makes no impression 
when you tell her to save sex for 
marriage.” 

“None of her parents’ threats or 
pleas or warnings of trouble will 
stop a girl like Phyllis,” states Dr. 
Peck. “For she is actually using sex 
in order to get herself into trouble, 
and disturb her parents. They must 
realize that she feels no sexual de- 
sire at all,and is miserable with guilt. 
When they give her the help she 
really needs, sex will take care of 
itself.” 

The problem in this marriage, 
which was causing Phyllis’ sexual 
problem, wasn’t straightened out 
overnight. Mr. P. had found it easier 
to be pals with his son than to show 
his real “softness” for his daughter. 
He admitted to Mrs. Gould that it 
made him feel ““weak” to express his 
emotions. But the realization that if 
Phyllis had had more affection from 
her father, she wouldn’t be so hun- 
gry for boys’ kisses now, appalled 


him. He was awakened to his neglect. 

It was harder for Mrs. P. to face 
her own sadness in the “perfect mar- 
riage” she had tried so hard to show 
the neighbors through her picture 
window. “He could get home if he 
wanted to,” she said bitterly in her 
sixth visit to Mrs. Gould. “Why did 
he marry me if he doesn’t need me 
except to entertain his clients?” She 
had once sung on radio, had given 
up her own ambitions to help her 
husband get ahead. She didn’t real- 
ize she had taken revenge by shut- 
ting him out of her life, and Phyllis’. 
She had made him feel all they 
needed from him was money. In- 
stead of admitting her own need for 
love, she’d been trying to live through 
Phyllis. But had she really wanted 
her daughter to be a better woman 
than she herself was? 

Encouraged by Mrs. Gould to go 
back to the civic work she’d given 
up to watch over Phyllis, to start 
singing again, and have things out 
with her husband, Mrs. P. soon 
found ways to help Phyllis. A month 
ago Phyllis was dismissed by the psy- 
chiatrist. She had stopped doing 
things with boys to “show” het 
mother and father—now that she 
felt that they really cared about her 
as a daughter and a person. 


Busy Signal 


THE PARENTS of a teenager had a second telephone installed 
in her bedroom for her own use. She was touched by their 
thoughtfulness but continued to use the family phone as 


before. 


One night, after she had called a school friend and talked 
happily and at random for over an hour, the father demanded 
to know why on earth she didn’t use her own phone upstairs. 

The daughter, startled by such adult obtuseness, explained 
in logical detail: “If I used my own phone and someone 
tried to call me, the line would be busy.” 


—Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
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The strange and beautiful 
legend of a small dog 
whose devotion 

still evokes tears 

in all Italy 


by JOHN CARLOVA 





IDO IS NEITHER HANDSOME nor 
7 particularly intelligent, yet he is 
the only legally unlicensed dog in 
Italy and the only animal included 
in that nation’s list of “honored citi- 
zens.” This aged, sad-eyed mongrel 
has never performed any spectacular 
act of heroism, but he is a hero to 
sentimentalists all over the world. 

The strange and beautiful legend 
of Fido began one storm-lashed 
night in the winter of 1940. A rickety 
bus struggled along the road from 
San Lorenzo to Luco, a village in 
the rugged Apennine district. Drift- 
ing snow finally blocked the road 
and the bus groaned to a halt. The 
driver told his five passengers, “I'll 
have to turn back to San Lorenzo. 
Do you want to go with me, or try 
to make it to Luco on foot?” 

Four chose to stay with the bus. 
The other, a bricklayer named Car- 
lo Soriano, said, “My wife would 
worry if I did not get home.” He 
picked up his lunchbox and hob- 
bled away through the violent night 
—for one of Carlo’s legs was slightly 
shorter than the other. 
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FIDO -—Acnered citizen of SVuce 


Crossing a bridge over the Le Cale 
River, Carlo thought he heard a 
childlike whimper. He stood still, 
straining his ears, but there was only 
the roar of the wind. He started on 
—and heard the whimper again. 

This time he clambered down the 
riverbank and peered under the 
bridge. There, pitifully huddled in 
the dark and cold, was a tiny puppy, 
nearly dead of exposure. In trying 
to escape from the storm, it had 
crept onto a small, precarious ledge 
overhanging the icy water. 

Carlo, an impulsive, kind-hearted 
man, never hesitated. At the risk of 
plunging into the torrent below, he 
inched his way onto the ledge, 
scooped up the pup, placed it inside 
his jacket, crawled back to safety 
and hurried on home. 

Carlo’s wife, who had been anx- 
iously waiting, was surprised when 
her husband burst in and excitedly 
presented his find. She shook her 
head sadly, though. “Poor creature 
—he will never live.” 

“He will live!” declared Carlo, 


almost fiercely. “Quick, Maria— 
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bring a blanket, warm some milk.” 

Throughout the night, the gnarled, 
calloused hands of the bricklayer 
tenderly nursed the pup. In the 
morning, as though strengthened by 
the love and faith of the man, the 
puppy opened his eyes and weakly 
licked Carlo’s face. 

Carlo laughed happily. “Look, 
Maria, he’s all right. Little Fido is 
all right.” Then, with the beseech- 
ing air of a small boy, the 30-year- 
old man turned to his wife and 
begged, “Can we keep him, Maria? 
I have never had a dog.” 

For the Sorianos, this was a major 
decision. Although they had no chil- 
dren, they were so poor they could 
hardly feed themselves. To feed a 
dog, too, meant they would some- 
times have to go hungry. But Maria, 
as warmhearted as her husband, 
could see the bond that had already 
formed between the pupand the man. 

She smiled. “Yes, Carlo—we can 
keep little Fido.” 

Carlo and Fido were seldom apart 
after that. Previously, because of his 
shortened leg, Carlo had been too 
shy to talk much. Now when the 
men gathered of an evening in the 
village square, Carlo was right there 
to show off the “one-man dog”’ as- 
pects of his pet. No one could lure 
the dog from his master’s side, not 
even by offering a mouth-watering 
steak. Fido only had eyes for Carlo. 

Actually, aside from this devotion, 
there was nothing much to boast 
about in Fido. He had grown into 
a nondescript mutt, neither big nor 
small, drab-colored, lop-eared, with 
an awkward gait and twisted tail. 
Every workday, he would escort his 
master to the San Lorenzo bus. In 
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the evening, without fail, he would 
be waiting to greet Carlo when he 
stepped off the bus at the square. 

Whenever the villagers saw Fido 
trotting alone through the streets, 
they would smile and say, “Must be 
bus time.” 

Then, one night in December, 
1943, Carlo did not get off the bus. 
Fido, puzzled, looked on as a group 
of begrimed men stepped down, sad- 
ly shook their heads at the sight of 
the waiting dog, and went on up the 
street to tell Maria Soriano that her 
husband, who had been working in 
a factory in San Lorenzo, had been 
killed during an Allied bombing 
raid. 

There was no way of telling this 
to Fido, however, and when they 
tried to lead him away, he retreated 
under the bus and refused to budge. 
In the morning, he came out and 
worriedly checked every passenger 
who entered the bus. Only after it 
had pulled away did he go home. 
There he went anxiously through 
every room, then, not finding his 
beloved Carlo, dejectedly flopped 
down by the kitchen door. 

In the evening, Fido hurried 
hopefully back to the bus stop. The 
passengers got off as usual, but Car- 
lo still did not appear. Frantically, 
Fido leaped into the bus and 
searched it from end to end. Then, 
as though finally convinced that 
Carlo was not inside, he retreated 
under the bus and again spent the 
night there. 

“Poor Fido,” the villagers mur- 
mured. “But he will get over it.” 

But Fido did not get over it. 
Every evening he was on hand to 
meet the bus, waiting for Carlo. He 
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Funny thing about myers jamaica rum. [t makes cooking taste 
better. So much better, in fact, that guests will toast the tantalizing 
tang of your sauces, the rich, zestful flavor of roasts laced with 
myers. Try it—the easy way. For the newest in rum cookery and 
drinkery, write for our free booklet on myers jamaica rum. 


| (IMPORTED | FROM JAMAICA ~ FOR FREE BOOKLET ON THE NEWEST IN RUM DRINKERY AND COOKERY 
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seemed never to lose faith that his 
friend would someday, somehow 
reappear. Every night he slept under 
the bus, and every morning he 
checked over the passengers. On 
cold nights, the bus driver sometimes 
induced the dog to sleep inside rath- 
er than under the bus. 

A year went by, five, ten—and 
Fido met the bus every evening. 
Several times he was so sick he could 
hardly stand, but still he managed to 
crawl to the bus stop. Even when 
buses broke down or were replaced 
by new ones, Fido was still there, 
waiting for his master. 

Once a cruel joker tied up the dog 
in an effort to stop him from meet- 
ing the bus. Fido, who normally 
never as much as barks, went wild. 
He attacked his tormentor, burst the 
rope holding him and raced to the 
square, to beat the bus by seconds. 

Another time, when the bus was 
overdue, Fido suddenly went run- 
ning down the road toward San 
Lorenzo. This was so unusual that 
several men ran after the dog. They 
found the bus on its side in a ravine, 
where it had plunged from the road. 
No one was hurt, but Fido’s strange 
premonition increased his stature in 
the eyes of the villagers of Luco. 


“Many times we have been in- 
spired by the faith and devotion dis- 
played by this simple creature of 
God,” says the village priest. “We 
have been shown that, as humans, 
we should be capable of faith and 
devotion at least as great.” 

As the story of Fido’s devotion 
spread, tourists from all over the 
world came to Luco to see for them- 
selves this dog that never failed to 
meet the bus every evening come 
snow, rain, sleet or storm. Many 
contributed to a fund for Fido. 

The widow of Carlo Soriano still 
looks after the dog. She has never 
remarried. “In the face of such faith- 
fulness as Fido’s,” she explains, “I 
must remain true to the memory of 
Carlo.” 

To mark the amazing total of 14 
years in which Fido had waited for 


his master at the bus stop, the mayor 


decreed that Fido should hence- 
forth live tax-free as the only legally 
unlicensed dog in Italy; then his 
name was Officially added to the 
list of Luco’s “honored citizens.” 
Last November they presented him 
with a medal that says: ““To Fido, 
exemplary dog.” 

Fido took it in stride, then trotted 
off to meet the bus from San Lorenzo. 
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EASY WAY TO FILE CHECKS—$!1 MAKE BIG MONEY AT HOME 


Check-Safe holds 800 can- Invisible Reweaving pays 
celled checks, a 5-yr. rec- + up to $10.00 in an hour! 
ord. Safe, clean—-always av > Be the invisible reweaver 
in place for easy refer- -* re in your community. Make 
ence. Helps budget. Keep a ae + cuts, burns, moth holes, 
check on personal spending ; _? tears in suits, coats, all 
habits. Green Ripplette * ae fabrics—disappear! Do it 
covered box, gold stamped. @ at home in spare time 
714” x 5” x 344". Tab index oo , Steady demand from tai- 
dividers incl. Guar. or beers lors, cleaners, stores, etc 
money back! Only $1, post- oe. oe ~~ Write for full details sent 
age paid. Order Check-Safe, pereee aes Pree! Fabricon, Dept. 393. 
Sunset House, 1889 Sunset poe" ee 6238 Broadway, Chicago 
Bidg., Los Angeles 16, Cal. 40, Illinois. 








IMPORTED MIXED GLOXINIAS FREE! NORTH AMERICA STAMPS 


Lovely imported Belgium Exciting valuable collec- 
Hybrid Gloxinias. Large size tion of genuine, all-differ- 
bulbs. Beautiful, easy-to- oe ent postage stamps from 
grow house plants. Bloom Greenland (North Pole!), 
indoors in 6 to 8 weeks =_ St. Pierre, Newfoundland, 
with 3” to 4” flowers that SW .. Alaska, Confederate States 
ast for months. May also commemoratives ; scarce 
be planted outside. Exqui- F : 1851 Canada train stamp, 
site mixed colors. Supply ‘ ;. «5 U.S. ancient 19th century. 
limited. Send only 50¢ for y f ' Extra! 87 Foreign Flag 
2. $1.00 for 5. Sent Post- ci Stamps; big bargain cata- 
paid. Order Today. R. H log, other exciting offers. 
Shumway Seedsman, Dept. Send 10¢ for mailing. Ken- 
475. Rockford, Illinois. more, Milford EF-901, N. H. 








FREE RUG BOOK—SAVE UP TO ‘2 


Amazing Olson Broadloom Anyone who understands 
Offer! Rich, new, extra simple 7th grade arith. can 
thick, heavy, double wear- use this standard 10” slide 
ing, Reversible Rugs & . : rule. For business men, 
Carpets. Your old rug, car- ; ~~ students, tech. workers, 
pet, clothing can Save you — mechanics, home workshop 
up to “%. Money back - enthusiasts & housewives! 
Guar. Easy Terms. Our _— Easy to do add., subtrac- 
84th yr. Over 3 million tion, proportions, dis- 
customers. Free Broadioom counts, commissions, etc. 
Bargain Book-Model rms. Slide rule & instruction 
in color. Write for your book, only 98¢ pp. Nelison- 
copy. Olson Rug Co., Dept Hali Co., 210 5S. Clinton, 
A-96, Chicago 41, Ill. Dept. CS-58, Chicago 6. 








iF YOU'RE STOUT—FREE STYLE BOOK HAMMERMILL BOND ENVELOPES 


Bove money on the latest TRO pues caviens for 
styles im dresses, coats, aii not requiring a 
sizes 38 to 60. designed letterhead. Your name 
by our experts to fit your and address printed in the 
sf'se iS55s 00" chats the address cide of 100 
low as $12.98. Also suits, 37,” x 714”, heavy-weight, 
sportswear, shoes, hose. Hammermill Bond Enve- 
hats. underwear, corsets. lopes—only $1.65 post paid, 
All 6 ee petets. Send | tem — Fe i 0.75. 
name, ress for 108-page i ) guarantee. 
Style Book, Free, postpaid. 4 Williams Stationery Co., 
Lane Bryant, Department : Dept. C, Camden, New 
19. Indianapolis 17, Ind. — York. 
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FOR BIG MEN ONLY 


We specialize in Large 
Sizes Only! Sizes 10 to 
16; Widths AAA to EEE. 
Dress, sport, casual, golf 
shoes, insulated boots, 
sox, slippers, rubbers. 
Also dress and sport 
shirts in your exact 
extra-long sieeve length. 
Mail only, satisfaction 
Guaranteed! Write for 
Free Style Book Today! 
King-Size, 577 Brockton, 
Massachusetts. 








NEW! SUPERWIDE FIBERGLAS DRAPES 


Now in 127 custom sizes 

and colors that fit any 

window, wall or corner! 

Never need ironing or 
—< 


URING A LENGTHY recuperation 

from a serious illness, I learned 
that I might never fully recover. 
Thinking I would only burden my 
family, I gradually lost interest in 
leaving the hospital. 

Our ten-year-old son seemed to 
sense my change of heart. He sat 
quietly by my bed one night, and 
then he touched my arm gently. 
“Mother, do you remember that 





FREE! SIZES 1 to 5 SHOE CATALOG 


Specializing in beautiful 
shoes designed to fit and 
fiatter your little feet- 
our far-famed catalog pre- 





Piberglas 
Curtains and Drapes. 
245SS-5 Ronnie Bidg., 145 
Broad Avenue, Fairview 


Bergen County, N. J. 





NEW FORMULA ... FOR MEN OVER 40 


Why do some men ‘‘slow 
up” after 40..losing their 
pep, and ‘‘staying power?’’ 
Are deficiencies the cause? 
Malex is a special new 
formula des for nu- 
tritionally-deficient adult 
maies. Malex contains ex- 
tra potencies of Natural 
Vitamin E, C and B-com- 
plex, plus a substance to 
combat cholesterol. Send $3 
for month's supply to Nato 
Labs., Carnegie 23, Penna. 








6 PENS OR 13 REFILLS, $1 
Top quality Ball 
Pens and Refills itt 


Point 
fresh 
ink. 


ers-app 
Bulk purchase lets us offer 


sents enormous variety of 
styles for all occasions— 
flats, midways, casuals, 
spikes, formals, even bed 
slippers! Shoe shown in 
r or tan calf at $11.95. 
For best fit in your size 
send for catalog today— 


these pen sets at less than 
wholesale cost! Less than 
17¢ for ea. . 13-Ball- 
Point Refills fit any stand- 
-—y- ‘money back6 pens. Guar. 





Cinderella of Boston, 85T 
South St., Boston 11, Mass. 





OLD FUR COAT INTO NEW CAPE $22.95 


Made by Morton's, World's 
largest, oldest one-price 
fur service and most 
praised by style maga- 
zines. If fur coat is worn- 
out or out-of-style, you'll 
be delighted with Mor- 
ton’s glamorous r ling. 
$22.95 incl. New Lining, 
Interlining, Monogram, 
cleaned, g . Write for 
Pree 1958 style book. Mor- 
ton’s, Department 150-C. 
Washington. D. C. 











, Calif. 





AUTOMATIC POLAROID TIMER .. . $4.95 


No more guessing & spoil- 
ed films. A 1-Minute De- 
velop Timer that tells 
automatically when picture 
nished ll 





= 
Sa 
a 


y 
.of brown or grey to match 


camera (specify when or- 
dering) ppd. $4.95. Colum- 
bia Distributors, Box &. 
Brooklyn 14, N. Y. 
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MAKE MONEY 


short paragraphs. You 
don’t have to be a trained 
author to make money 
writing. Many make 
money every day on short 
paragraphs. I tell you what 
to write, how to sell: and 
supply big list of editors 
who buy from beginners. 
Many small checks add up 
quickly. No tedious study. 
Send for free facts. Ben- 
son Barrett, Dept. 
7464 Clark, Chicago 26, Til. 


199-P, 


WRITING ... 


4 





REAL ADDING MACHINE ONLY $2.95 


Only machine of its size & 
price that counts to 999.,- 

‘ . Adds, subtracts, 
muilt., div. Ideal for busi- 
ness, home, students, tax 
work. Send name, address 
$2.95 plus pste. COD, il 
ck. or M.O., we pay pstg. 
($3.04 in Pa.incl.3% tax) 
Leatherette case. 10-day 
money bk guar. Agents 
wanted. Calculator Ma- 
chine Co.,Box 126,.Dept.M- 
85. Huntingdon Valley, Pa 





SECRET HEARING AID 


New Dahiberg ‘‘Magic-Ear 
Il’ Hearing Aid worn 
completely at ear. 45 oz. 
with batteries. Fits snug- 
ly. Stays securely in place 
for any type of activity. 
Full 4-transistor power 


Wide hearing range. No 


noise. Nothing worn on 
body. Matches hair color. 
Inconspicuous. Free Book- 
let. Write: The Dahlberg 
Co., Dept. C-41, Minne- 
apolis 27, Minn 





BE TALLER INSTANTLY—$1 


fawif 


Increase your height in- 
stantly with new Get-Ups 
shoe inserts. Be taller the 
moment you use ‘em. Sci- 
entifically designed, gives 
added support & comfort. 
No one knows you wear 
them, everybody notices the 
diff. in your appearance. 
Pits all shoe sizes. Guar. 
or money back! $1 a pr. 
pste. pd. Order from Sun- 
set House, 1890 Sunset 
Bide ., Los Angeles 16, Calif 





FABULOUS DEXTER 


No need to drag out big 
machine when seams rip, 
this automatic marvel al- 
most outperforms electrics! 
Bastes, Zig-Zags, Sews on 
Buttons! Hems Dresses 
on You! Sews Slipcovers 
on Form! Repairs fabrics 
with slight hand pressure. 
inc! case, needle 

extra needies. 

$4.95 pp. or COD. Grant 
Co., Dept. Cl. 2735 WN 
Ashland Ave., Chicago 14 


SEWING MACHINE 
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pumpkin pie you made—the one 
without any salt?” he said earnestly. 
“That pie looked good, but it wasn’t. 
because something necessary wasn’t 
there.” He hesitated then and looked 
away. “It’s like that at home now, 
Mom, since you’re gone.’ 

| gathered him in my arms and 
held him thankful for the 
realization he had brought me. No 
matter how little | could add to our 
home physically, I could always con- 
tribute my love. 


close. 


“THELMA HAMILTON 


rena oF ouRS had planned a 
tour of every state in the union 
upon his retirement. His slogan truly 
was, “See America First.’”” However, 
two months before the happy day 
came, his wife was killed in an auto 
accident. He was deeply grieved and 
despondent, and gave up the trip 





DRAW 


ANY PERSON IN ONE MINUTE! 


Draw any person, still life 
map, photo, landscape 
without talent! Anything 
is automatically seen on 
paper thru Magic Art Re- 
producer Reduces En- 
larges. Follow lines of 
P ae with pen- 
cil for artistic drawing 
$1.98 postpaid with order, 
or C.O.D. plus postage 
Money back guar. after 
trial. Norton, Dep 190 
296 Broadway. N. Y. 7 








SEPTIC TANK TROUBLE? 


Northel Reactivator keeps 
septic tank and cesspool 
clean. 
trate breaks up solids and 
grease—-prevents back-up, 
odors. 
costly pumping or digging 
Mix dry powder in water, 
flush down toilet. 
poisonous. 
guar. 
(23 ozs.) only $2.95, ppd 
Northel, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn 


Bacterial concen- 


WORTHEL 
ular use saves 
Non- 


Satisfaction 
Six months supply 


. a 
jeer, 


CT-3, Box 1103. 
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entirely, but spoke 


ly, just when I had persuaded him 
that his wife would want him to go 
on the trip they had planned to- 


gether, fate interv 


heart attack which confined him to 


the hospital. 


So I wrote cards to all 48 state 
Chambers of Commerce, 
beautiful scenic folders and litera- 
ture. These I put into book form al- 
phabetically and had them bound. | 


took them to him about a month ago. 


Yesterday I was 


He thanked me again, saying, “I 
have been around the States ten 
tumes and have taken all my room- 


mates with me.” 


And just 96¢ gave him all this 


pleasure! 


‘| 


ten with the things 


my special day, an elaborate card 
and a very presentable ash tray. My 


YHE FRIDAY before Mother’s Day 
my son returned from kindergar- 








of it often. Final- 


AFTER BREAST 


restore natural appear- 
ance, regain zest for life 
lifelike Identical 
Breast Form. Fits any well- 
fitt bra, bathing suit. 
Pollows body nae, Bee nev- 
er rides up. Docto 

mend it or scientific bal bal- 
ance. ands use it with 
confidence, comfort. Write 
for free lit. list of deal- 
ers: Identical Form, Inc., 
Dept. B, 17 . 6th st... 
New York 23, New York. 


ened. He had a 


secured 


SURGERY... 





ic siens! 





DON'T 


over to visit him. 





ENVY TALL MEN 


soe OS GE 
You “‘grow’’ almost 2 inches 
taller ... instantly... when 


you step into ‘Elevators.”’ 
These amazing height-in- 
creasing shoes are so 
smartly styled not even 
your closest friends will 
them. 


let showing over 30 styles, 
write Stone-Tarilow,. Dept. 
C358. Brockton 6s. 





Own this newest midget- 
size Hearever Radio. r) 
plug-in, batteries, tube 
replacements, or expense. 
Self-powered, diode recti- 
fier replaces tubes. Listen 
anywhere. Hearing-aid 
type speaker iets you lis- 
ten in private. Ready to 
use. Guar. or money back! 
Only $4.95 postage 
Order Mini-Radio 


NITA GUNTHER 


he had made for 


Bidg., Hollywood 46, Calif. 


Sunset House, 1891 Sunset 


WORLD'S SMALLEST RADIO—$4.95 








THE GIFT 








OF GIFTS 


Healthful, beautifully de- 
signed fountain decoration. 
Humidifier avail. in solid 


spray. Recirculates 
water. Pully guar. Ck, 


ROYAL JELLY 


Li of 
The Qucen off 





SAVE ON ROYAL JELLY 


Not $20, Not $15, but onty 
$10 per 100! In 

to terrific demand, we oe 
make Royal Jelly available 
at down-to-earth 


tency. 100 caps, $10; 250 
caps, $22.50, postpaid. 
Money-back Vita- 
min-Quota, t. T-146, 
880 Broadway, N.Y.3,N.Y. 





Makes children eager to 
learn use it’s fun! 
Watch them thrill to the 
fascinating world 
they'll find! Consists of 
3-Turret 100X-200X- x 
microscope, wood case, 
drawer & 6 slides, rack 
with 6 tools, 131 pe. idea 
book. $22 95 value, .- - 
$8.49 complete, 

cr only: 
Consolidated, 
Ave., Clifton, N. 





life insurance 
help take care of fi final _ 


your family. You 
oy the entire transac- 


postcard, 
Old 
Com 


iving age, 
Insur 


t. L325M, 





City, 





penses without burdening 
can 


No one will 
call on you. Simply mail 
to 
rance 


pany, Dep 
1 West 9th Street, Kansas 
Missouri. 


INSURANCE FOR PEOPLE 60 TO 80 


Let us tell you how you 
can still apply for ik. $1, « ~ 
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PYRAMID STRAWBERRY GARDEN 


Grow more quarts of straw- 
berries in 60 to 90 days in 
5 ft. area with new ever- 
lasting aluminum Pyramid 
Strawberry Garden. Add 
interest, beauty to your 
garden. Special 5 ft. diam 
Pyramid with 50 Superfec- 
tion Everbearing Straw- 
berry Plants compl. $9.95 
ppd. Pyramid Garden only, 
$7.95 ppd. Send Ck., M.O 
Minnetonka Nurseries, 
Dept. CT3, Excelsior, Minn 

















GENUINE ANTIQUE WEAPONS —-EXCITING! 


Choose 
from Robert Abels” 
collection. 
figured in real 
ventures. 
collectors’ 
museum pieces. 
Catalog: 
backgrounds pistols, guns. 
swords, armor. 
& handling. 
Inc., 
Avenue, 

New York. 


your weapons - 
vast 
Many guns 
life ad- 
Popular-priced 
items to rare 
140-page 
illustrations, 


postage 
Robert Abels. 
Box C, 860 Lexington 
New York 21. 


ZJhvo Linings continued 


three-year-old 


daughter 


listened 


carefully as I praised these gifts. 
Then she went out and sat down on 


the back porch 
word 


without saying a 


As I ironed, I could see her little 
head bowed in serious thought and 


I made a firm d 


that my love for her 
even though she couldn’t 


great, 


ecision to tell het 
was just as 


make such presents yet. 


The depth of a child’s perception 


still amazes me. 


She came in just 





POCKET ADDING 


Simple to use! Adds. sub- 
tracts, mult. Calculates 
999 999 Accurate as ma- 
chine costing many times 
this amaz. low price. Not 
a toy. Save money, time. 
Avoid calculating errors. 
Ideal for ofce. & home use, 
keeping golf & card scores, 
shopping 


on: 3, Cincinnati 26. Ohio. 


MACHINE $1.50 


aes r a 


2 





BE $600 RICHER—BORROW BY MAIL 


Have money in your pock - 
et again and cut your 
present monthly bill pay- 
ments by ‘>. Get a quick 
private loan by mail—$100 
to $600. Repay in small in- 
stallments over 20 months. 
Loan Order Blank mailed 
Free in plain envelope. 
State amount needed. 
State Finance Company, 

Securities Building, 

. €C-289. Omaha 2, 
Nebraska 





RADIO-TV HELP FOR HARD OF HEARING 


Wonderful Radioear 


In- 


duct-A-Plate allows you to 


enjoy radio and television 
programs with no distract- 
Works 
but 
can be used with any 
hearing aid that has an 
induction pick-up. Induct- 


ing room pb 
best with Radioear. 


A-Piate costs 
Ask for 
folder 


ley Brook 
burg. Pa 


, Canons- 
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108 SQUARE FEET 


Hundreds of uses for big 
9x12 ft. plastic cloth. Cut 
& stitch into aprons, tabie- 
clothes, appliance covers. 
Cover lawnmower, bicycle, 
baby carriage. Protect fur- 
niture, auto, rugs, car 
upholstery. Use as cover- 
up when painting. Water- 
proof, greaseproof. Guar. 
or money back' Only $1 
pstg. pd. Order Cover-Ups. 
Sunset House, 1893 Sunset 
Bidg.. Los Angeles 16. Cal 


OF PLASTIC, $1 





*RIPPLE* 


SOLES “WALK” FOR YOU 


Fiexible sole depresses un- 
derfoot, releasing energy 
as foot lifts Ripple& 
Sole: absorbs walking 
shock, balances weight. 
lengthens stride and pro- 
vides traction. $15.95 ppd 
Sizes 6-12, A-E. Mich. 3% 
tax Write for folder 
(men’s, women’s and chil- 
dren's): Hack Shoe Stores. 
Mutual Building, Detroit. 
Michigan. *TM-Ripple Sole 
Corp 





HAPPY 


36 «=€0—6Asst. 
Easter 


gaily 


EGG FACES 


colored 
Decorations only 


59¢. Clowns, funny faces, 
barnyard animals, rabbits, 
pirates. No messy colored 
dyes tosoil hands or cloth- 


ing. Dip in water & a 


ly. 


Even the smallest will en- 
joy. Fun for entire family. 
Special: compl. set 72 Asst. 
only $1.00. No COD. Orders 
shipped ist Class-Airmail. 


Novel 
Ave.. 


Mig. Co., 
Dept. S-2289,. NYC 3 


31 2nd 
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then, holding her tiny hands cupped 
carefully in front of her and gazing 
expectantly at me. 

“Look, Mommy,” she said breath- 
lessly, “I’ve brought you a handful 


of sunshine for Mother’s Day!” 
~—~MES. STANLEY D. VER NOOY, JR 





Do you know a true story or anecdote 
that lifts your spirits and renews your 
faith in mankind? For each such item 
accepted for our column, “Silver Lin- 
ings,” we will pay $50 upon publication. 
Contributions may run up to 250 words. 
Manuscripts should be typed double- 
spaced and none can be acknowledged 
or returned. Address manuscripts to: 
“Silver Linings,” Coronet ~. "x 4838 
Madison Ave., New York 22, 





STOP DOG AND CAT NUISANCE 


; tops ts 

furniture. Also 

a Money-back guaran- 

tee. Send $1 bilis at our 

risk. ag — 4 
Box 57 K, Sudbury, 








HER VERY OWN “PHOTO DOLL” SET 


Durable cardboard stand- 
up doll 9” tall, with child’s 
own , 


ace photo or snap-shot of 
irl (to be returned). 
tate color hair & eyes. 
Complete—only $2.00 ppd. 
(2 wks. delivery). The Ed- 
win House, Dept. CM, 145 
West 4th 5S t New 
York 12.N.Y.No C.O.D.'s. 








Laughin’ ro tissue 
will dress up 

Great for gag cifte. es 
your guests sit up and 
take by A silly say- 
ing is printed on 





Angeles 16, California. 
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$1 FOR 1000 PRINTED NAME 


and address sparkling la- 
bels, nicely printed with 
a lovely Plastic box for 
just $1 postpaid’ 
much more! 5 orders or 
more at 75¢ per order' 
Money Back Guarantee. 
300 ame & Address 
Labels 50¢. 
— = — 
lastic 

Raising me 
Press, iInc., Box 591- 
Lynn, Massachusetts. 











iF YOUR CHILD IS A POOR READER 


See how The Sound Way 
to Easy Reading can help 
him to read and spell bet- 
ter in a few weeks. New 
home-tutoring course drills 
your child in phonics with 
records, cards. Easy to use 
University tests, parents’ 
reports show children gain 
up to a full year's grade 
in 6 weeks. Write for free 
illus. folder and low price 
Bremner-Davis Phonics. 
Dept. T-16, Wilmette, Ill. 








INTERIOR DECORATION—HOME STUDY 


Approved supervised home 
study training. Fine start- 
ing point for career. No © 


classes. Text and work kit 
—— 


furnished. Diploma award- 
—_ 







Parkway, Dept. 1413, Chi- 
cago, Til. 





YOUR SHORTEST ROUTE IN A JIFFY 
(/ “\7Z 
“ 


ap-O-Measure figures 
you—finds 


2 
E 
J 
i 





Strader Ave... 


’ Cincinnati 
| ae \ 26, Ohio 





FREE HANDWRITING povemataee BOOKS 


Analyze handwriting for 
more income, prestige. 
success! Earn mon on 


! ; een, uncrowded 
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[2] SHOPPING GUIDE {f 


The special Shopping Guide below offers you a show- 
Ne mbeteage: A 
hopes you 


and services. Coronet 


items of interest and value to you. 





FOR THE WOMEN 


TALL-GALS of all ages buy shoes Direct by Mail. 
Smart 5th Av. styles as low as $9.95. Perfect fit 
Sizes to 13; AAAAA to C. Send today for new Free 
28-page booklet ET. No risk to you with Money-back 
guarantee. Shoecraft, 603 Fifth Ave., New York 17. 


MAKE Money Spare Time, Sewing Babywear—Play- 
Time Dresses; lacing Leather Moccasins; New Baby 
Sandals. Make $50-$100 and more, fast, easy! No house 
selling! Rush stamped, addressed envelope. Cutie 
Cuties, Warsaw 151, Indiana. 





CATALOG—Free, showing complete equipment for 
cake decorating and unusual baking. Ateco tubes and 
syringes, many outstanding instruction and recipe 
books, pans and molds to make your baking really 
different! A new customer writes, “I'm thrilled to 
death with your catalog—by far the most interesting 

Book I’ve ever seen!’ Baking makes perfect 

profitable home business. Maid of Scan- 
dinavia, 3245-C Raleigh, Minneapolis, Minn. 


WIDE Shoes for Women. See America’s largest 
selection offering newest Easter styles. all heel 
heights, sizes 4 to 12, widths C to EEE. Only 
$4.95 to $10.95, comfort and fit guaranteed. Select 
now from big 16-page catalog sent free. Syd 
Kushner, Dept. C, 733 South St., Phila. 47, Pa. 


SEW? Save to 50% with Pre-cut Children’s wear 
Finest materials—discount sewing supplies. Catalog 
free. Readikuts, Loganville 26, Wisconsin 


PREE Trial $3.50 Jar amazing new Everly Hormone 
Cream for ladies over 30. Helps restore youth to 
aging skin. Try yourself, tell friends, neighbors, 
make extra money. Collect fine profits on every jar 
they order. Rush name, address for full-size jar for 
Free Trial. Blair, Dept. 509-BD, Lynchburg, Va 


MAKE Money Sewing at Home, part or full 
time. We instruct. No selling. Free details: Jud-San, 
Box 2107, Dept. C-24, Cleveland 8, Ohio. 


HAIR Gone Forever! With the famous Mahler 
Hair Removal Epilator, you can destroy unwanted 
hair permanently in the privacy of your own home 
Send 5¢ for Booklet “‘New Radiant Beauty’’ to 
Mahiler’s Inc., Dept. 328-C, Providence 15, R. I 


WEAR Hollywood Clothes Free! Fabulous fashions 
yours on satisfaction guaranteed free trial. Pick 
stars’ glamour dresses, lingerie, sport ‘n’ swim 
wear, etc. Rush 10¢€ for big catalog. Fredericks, 
Dept. 5683, 1430 N. Cahuenga, Hollywood 28, Calif 


SINGING Stone. A beautiful gem recommended by 
Edgar Cayce, the Miracle Man of Virginia Beach, as 
an aid in developing your intuition. Ladies pendant 
$3.00. Write for free Mystic Gem catalog. The Gem 
Exchange, Bayfield, Colorado. 


MAKE money at home assembling our items. No 
tools. Experience unnecessary. Lee Manufacturing, 
Dept. 1, 8507-W 3rd, Los Angeles 48, California. 


RELIEF For Leg Sufferers. Easy to use Viscose 
Application may heal, many swollen, rash-like, 
ulcered legs due to venous congestion. If druggist 
can’t supply, send for Free Book and No-Cost-Trial 
plan. K. R. Viscose, 1490 N. Dearborn, Chicago 2, Il. 


QUALITY Shoes for women & girls in world’s 
largest size range: 1 to 13, AAAAAA to EEEEE, 
to insure you perfect fit by mail! Send for free 
catalog—vast variety of styles for all occasions. 
Solby Bayes, 45-N Winter St., Boston 8, Mass 
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FOR THE HOME 








FPREE—New 44 page Broadloom Bargain Book with 
Model Rooms, in full color. Tells how you can Save 
about Half on beautiful, extra thick, extra heavy, 
double wearing, Reversible Rugs and Carpets—by 
sending your old rugs, clothing to Olson factory. 
No risk. Easy terms. For Free Book, write: 
Olson Rug Co., Dept. A-95, Chicago 41, Illinois. 


FOAM Rubber furniture cushions. Factory sec- 
onds—-50% discount. Replace old spring and down 
cushions with comfortable lifetime Foam Rubber at 
‘> price. Send for free illustrated catalog. Perma- 
Foam, 390K Nye Avenue, Irvington, N.J. 





FOR THE PARENTS 





“8 MISTAKES Parents Make.’’ Every parent 
should have this new book about child training. It is 
free; no obligation. Simply address Parents Asso- 
ciation, Dept. 1353, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 








DANCING Shoes-Costumes, Tap, Ballet, Toe and 
Acrobatic. Leotards. Tu Tus, Opera Hose. Tights. 
Fabrics. Skating Skirts, Baton Twirling Supplies. 
Boots, Plumes, Flame Batons, Uniform Supplies. 
Catalog 25¢. Quincon, Box 422T. Quincy, Mass 





FOR THE MEN 





BRITISH Shoes For Gentlemen at a fraction of 
their American retai! rice! $10.95 includes duty 
and import charges. Delivery in ten days from re- 
ceipt of order. Unconditional money-back guarantee. 
Write for free illustrated catalogue. Steven C. 
Williams, Ltd., 40 Chatham Road, Short Hills, N. J 





FOR HEALTH & HYGIENE 





VITAMINS—Let us prove we can save you 50%. 
New catalog lists all formulas & prices. Compare 
Save. As example—our food supplement Nutri Comp 

at $5.75 can save you as much as $13.75. Write 
today for your free copy. Mention vitamins now us- 
ing for sample. Vitamin Co. Phila. 40, Pa. 





FOR HOMESITE BUYERS 





LIVE or Retire In Sunny Florida! Only $20 down 
and $20 monthly buys ideal home site. Minimum size 
75° x 140’. Near all facilities. Year round sports. 
Send Today for free brochure. Country Club Estates, 
U.S. 17-92 South Deland, Fla. Phone Redwood 4-1550. 
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FOR CONTEST FANS 





FREE copy of ‘‘Prize Ideas’’ the publication that 
has launched many successful winners. Packed with 
prize winning aids, entries that have won, news of 
current contests. All-American School, Dept. CO 
1429 Spruce St., Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania. 


WIN contest money. Every issue of the General 
Contest Bulletin has helped others win; gives hun- 
dreds of tips. Lists current contests and rules. 
Sample copy of magazine 25¢. Genera) Contest Bulle- 
tin, 1609 East 5th. Dept. 400, Duluth, Minnesota. 





FOR HOME MOVIE FANS 





BEAUTIFUL fully titled Kodachrome movies of 
U. S. Nat'l Parks, Can., Alaska, Fla., Hawaii, his- 
toric shrines, weird underground caverns. 8mm. or 
16mm. descriptive 150 subject catalog free. World in 
Color Productions, P. O. Box 392-C, Elmira, N. Y. 








COLOR SLIDES 





170,000 Color-Slides in stock covering the 
United States and 70 foreign countries. Fill in the 
scenes you missed on your trip. Send 9¢ for 88 page 








catalog to Capt. M. W. Arps. USN, ret.. Box 1715, 
Washington 13, D. C 
FOR HI-Fi FANS 
TAPE recorders, hi fi components, and ac- 
cessories. Unusual values. Nationally advertised 


brands. Also Meritape, the low cost, high quality 
recording tapes in xes or cans. Free catalogue. 
Dressner, 69-02CN 174th St., Flushing 65, N. Y. 





DO-IT-YOURSELF 





CATAMARANS are for those who want to be dif- 
ferent. Plans for both sail and power with full- 
size templates. Send 25¢ for interesting and instruc- 
tive literature. Also other boat plans. Widd Hauber. 
2451 18th Ave. No., St. Petersburg 13, Fla. 





FOR HOBBYISTS 





101 Full size patterns up to 23” high. Smart new 
gifts, novelties, lawn figures, shelves, action 
windmills, alphabets, etc. Just trace, cut out and 
paint. Plus “‘Make Money Jig Sawing.’’ Only $1.00 
Mastercraft, 35F. 7041 Olcott. Chicago 31, Ill. 
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FOR MOTORISTS 





NEW ‘‘Electric’’ Reciaimo, 4-way action filter-re- 
finer! Removes dirt, prevents Dilution, Water, Acid 
formation. Provides lasting benefits for Car, Truck, 
Tractor motors. Eliminates all oil changes. Folder 
free. Reclaimo, 6251-D Touhy Ave., Chicago 31, Il. 











FOR STAMP COLLECTORS 








100 Year Old United States Stamps are sent on 
Approval together with commemoratives, airmails 


$5.00 values, etc. Also all Foreign Sets, Singles 
Roosevelts, etc. Send 10¢ for 50 diff. U. S. and 
approvals. Globus, New York 10, Dept. 13 


WHAT Treasure will you find? Big Cloth Bag con- 
tains over 1,000 genuine stamps from 30 foreign 
countries. Mostly still on paper, unsorted, just as 
received from foreign natives and missionaries. Only 
$1 post-paid. Money back guarantee. H. E. Harris & 
Co., 4620 Transit Bldg., Boston 17, Mass 


STAMP Collection Free. More than 100 diff. fas- 
cinating stamps—Europe, Africa, So. America, Scan- 
dinavia, Balkans. Asia, etc., used and unused stamp: 
Free to approval service applicants for 3¢ postage 
Tatham Stamp Co., Springfield 33, Massachusetts 


GIGANTIC Collection Free—Includes Triangles 
Early United States—Animals—Commemoratives 
British Colonies—-High Value Pictorial, etc. Com- 

plete collection plus Big Illustrated Magazine al) 

free. Send 5¢ for postage. Gray Stamp Co., Dept 

CO, Toronto, Canada 





FREE 400 genuine postage stamps' Worth $10.00 at 
catalogue prices. Africa-Europe-Asia-British Emp.- 
a fascinating, valuable mixture from foreign con- 
venis, banks, etc. Who knows what you will find. Also 
Free helpful Collectors Handbook. Adults only. Ap- 
provals enclosed. Frasek Co., CR, White Plains, N.Y 


SPECIAL Stamp Offer' To acquaint you with our 
better U.S. approvals, you get 2 different $5.00 U.S 
stamps plus 20 others: Hi-Values, Air Mails, Com- 
memoratives, etc. Send 10c for Lot No. 20. Irwin, 
Box 11-45, Brooklyn 30. New York 


225 Stamps for only 10¢. This mammoth value 
includes airmails, pictorials: stamps from strange 
countries cataloging up to 25¢ each! Illustrated 
bargain list included free. Also approvals. Mystic 
Stamp Company, Camden 4, New York 


AUSTRALIA—-50 different Australian stamps de- 
picting fascinating animals, regal portraits of Kings 
& Queens, exciting commemoratives. All these just 
10¢ to introduce our famous approvals. Viking 
Stamps, Great Neck 61, N. Y 


TUYA International Philatelic Dictionary, con- 
taining over 7,500 surcharges, philatelic terms in 11 
languages, countries, capitals, areas, population 
currencies, condensed biographies and names and 
addresses of principal clubs and philatelic societies 
throughout the world, for sale at all philatelic sup- 
ply houses or will be sent registered postpaid upon 
receipt of $3.50. Tuya International] Philatelic 
Dictionary, P.O. Box 268, WX, Cuba 


STAMP Finder which makes it easy to identify 
most any stamp, huge World Map of stamp issuing 
countries, encyclopedia of stamp collecting infor- 
mation all only 5¢ with outstanding approvals 
Goliath Company, Bethlehem K36, New Hampshire 


COLLECTION Monaco stamps featuring Wedding 
of Princess Grace Kelly: birth of Princess Caroline. 
Presidents Eisenhower, Lincoln, Roosevelt and oth- 
ers. Only 10¢ to introduce approvals. Littleton Stamp 
Co., Littleton D36, New Hampshire 


U. S. Stamps—the World’s top philatelic invest- 
ment, at substantial money saving discounts. Send 
y for Giant Illustrated Cataloguide. Only 1i15¢ 
(We also buy Stamp ta Collections.) Welles. 
Box 1246-VKT, Church Street Station, N.Y¥.C. 8 


FREE! 50 different worldwide stamps and our 
special list of over 800 packets and other surprise 
offers to make collecting profitable and interesting 
All free to approval applicants. Fahsing. Dept 
Atascadero, Calif 


(Continued on next page) 
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FOR AUTHORS & PUBLISHERS 

































BOOK Manuscripts Considered b cooperative 
publisher who offers authors early publication, higher 
royalty and national! distribution. All subjects wel- 
comed. Submit MS to Greenwich Book Publishers. 
Inc., Atten. Mr. North, 489 Fifth Ave... N.Y. 17, N.Y. 





WRITERS! Become published authors. Free illus- 
trated brochure reveals publishing. publicity, sales 
@ata for authors of fiction, non-fiction, poetry mss. 
Write to Dept. 3¥, Exposition Press, 386 4th Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


AUTHORS! We can help you gain recognition. We 
will publish your manuscript—edit, design, promote, 
advertise and sell it. Low subsidies, good royalties. 
Send for free booklet. Comet Press Books, Dept. 
CO-3, 200 Varick Street, New York City 14, N. Y. 


LOOKING for a Book Publisher? America’s larg- 
est co-operative firm offers a tested pian for getting 
your work published, promoted, distributed. Many 
successes, one a best seller. Write for booklet 52- 
it’s free a Press, 120 West 3ist Street, 
New York 17, N. 








FOR INVENTORS 





PATENT Searches, including copies of nearest 
patents, $6.00. Reports airmailed within 48 hours. 
More than 100 registered patent attorneys use my 
service. Free invention protection forms. Miss Ann 
Hastings, P. O. Box 176-A, Washington 4, D. C. 



























INVENTIONS Wanted now by my manufacturer- 
clients. Patented, unpatented. Write Gilbert Adams, 
Patent Broker, 80-C Wall Street, Financia] District, 
New York City. 


INVENTORS Don’t sell your invention 
unpatented until 


tented or 
you receive our offer. . Write 
Cowgill, Box 298 Marion, Ohio. Complete invention 
service, technical development, financial help with 
patent protection and marketing service. 





SPARE TIME OPPORTUNITIES 





MEN—Women! Start Money-Making Plastic Lam- 
inating Business at home in spare time. Material that 
costs 1l¢ brings back $2.58. No canvassing or selling 
but mail orders bring in $20 a day. Write for full 
particulars Free. Rush name on postcard to Warner, 
Room CL22B. 1512 Jarvis, Chicago 26, Ill. 








SPARE-TIME Cash! Send friends’ orders for Prize- 
winning bargain. Everyday & Easter greeting card 
assortments: imprinted stationery; gifts. Win Ster- 
ling Silver Smpl. kit on approv. Free gift for prompt- 
ness. Elliott Greeting Card, 460 Ridge, Elyria, Ohio. 











$96 earned from one order! 30 Million Uniform 
customers, waitresses, nurses, beauticians, store, 
factory workers, etc. All sizes + exclusive hard-to-fit 
sizes for 3 extra sales out of every 10. Sold in 
advance by nat’l ads. No exp., investment. Free sales 
kit. Uniform Corp., Dept. K-38, 118 E.59 St.. NYC 22. 
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SPARE TIME OPPORTUNITIES 











START Big-Pay Business At Home in spare time. 
No experience needed to operate little table-top ma- 
chine for bronzing baby shoes. Make $5.46 profit on 
every pair. Full particulars Free. Send postcard to 
Mason, 1512 Jarvis, Room CM22B, Chicago 26, Il. 


MAKE Money Writing Short Paragraphs! No tedi- 
ous study. I tell you what to write, where and how 
to sell; and supply list of editors buying from be- 
ginners. Many small checks add up quickly. Write to 
sell, right away. Send for free facts. Benson Barrett, 
Dept. C-199-P, 7464 Clark, Chicago 26. 


RUN Spare-time Greeting Card and Gift Shop at 
home. Show friends samples of our wonderful new 
1958 All-Occasion Greeting Cards and Gifts. Take 
their orders and earn up to 100% profit. No exper- 
lence necessary. Cost nothing to try. Write today 
for samples on approval. Regal Greetings, Dept. 
1, Ferndale, Michigan. 


EARN $240.00 a month at home, spare time, doing 
only Two $5.00 Invisible Mending jobs a day. Big 
money paid for service that makes cuts, tears disap- 
pear from fabrics. Steady demand. Details free. 
FPabricon, 6222 Broadway, Chicago 40, lLilinois 





YOU Can Add $15 To $25 a Week to your present 
income. Part-time Rawleigh Business now open: also 
full-time. Write at once for full particulars. Raw- 
leigh’s, Dept. C-185-CNT, Freeport, I 


MAKE big profits making costume jewelry at home 


in spare time! Sell to friends, neighbors, stores, 
everyone. Quick, easy to make: easier to sell! 
Details Free' Don-Bar, 3511 W. Armitage, Dept. 


C-112, Chicago 47, Illinois. 














IF you want to earn money fast, I'll send you 
Free Sample Stocking of newest Stretch DuPont 
Nylons to sell at only $1 a pair. American Mills, 
Dept. 642. Indianapolis 7, Ind. 





GET New Shirt Outfit Free: make $90.00 weekly 
on 5 average orders a day. Famous quality Made-To- 
Measure dress, sport shirts, $3.95 up, sell fast to all 
men. No experience needed. Full & part time. 
Packard Shirt Co., Dept. 621, Terre Haute, Ind. 





MAKE Big Money Selling! Learn famous Elmer 
Wheeler ‘Sizzle Selling’’ methods at home in spare 
time! Train for sales opp'tys paying to $25,000 a yr 
Details Free. Elmer Wheeler Sales Training Ins't., 
Dept. C-24, 664 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ANYONE Can Sell famous Hoover Uniforms for 
beauty shops, waitresses, nurses, doctors, others. All 
popular miracle fabrics—nylon, dacron. Exclusive 
styles, top quality. Big cash income now, real future. 
TT. free. Hoover, Dept. C-131, New York 
11. 








START Home Manufacturing Business. Use base- 
ment, garage. Make Cleaners, Polishes, Soaps, Insec- 
ticides, Auto Products, Cosmetics, Perfumes, Flavors, 
Hand Cleaners, anything. No machinery. Free lit. C. 
Nelko, Box 3462, Merchandise Mart St., Chicago 54. 


IF you're interested in making money in selling, 
see the hundreds of exceptional opportunities in 
Salesmen'’s Opportunity Magazine. Send name for 
your copy, absolutely free. Tell us what yqu’re selling 
now. Opportunity, 848 N. Dearnborn, Dept. 55, 
Chicago 10, Illinois. 


CASH from Sawdust (112 uses). Tin-Cans (63 
uses). Newspapers (27 uses). Instructions 50¢ each. 
All three for $1 including Catalog of hundreds other 
money-makers 25¢ to $25. Spare time. Home work. 
Charies Company, 12-XMA, Norwood. Ohio. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


EARN Extra Money selling Advertising Book 
Matches. Every business a prospect. Start without 
experience; men, women. Free sample kit fur- 
nished. Match Corp. of America, Dept. GM-28, 
Chicago 32, Lilinois. 


WILL you wear new suits and topcoats without one 
penny cost and agree to show them to friends? You 
can make up to $30.00 in a day even in spare time, 
without canvassing. W. Z. Gibson, Inc., 500 South 
Throop Street, Dept. W-634, Chicago 7, Illinois. 


BSS LF 


SALESMEN— Making Big Money is as easy as fall- 
ing off a log! There is no selling involved in placing 
Novo Humorous Greeting Card displays with all 
types of stores. 25 years of tremendous success. 
Nationally advertised—-non-competitive cards for all 
everyday occasions, plus Valentines, Christmas, etc. 
Each store can make you up to $250.00 annually. Just 
stop and think what 100 store accountswill do! Write 
Novo, 1166 Milwaukee, Dept. CR-5, Chicago 22, Ill. 

SEEKING New Products? Get my outfit 47 money- 
making specialties. Latest conveniences for home. 
car. Work only in spare time, at home.Send no money. 
Just your name. Kristee Co., Dept. 465 Akron, Ohio. 


MAKE $20,000 a Year—Own Your Own Business! 
Here is your big oppurtunity to make big money sea- 
sonally or earn income all year ‘round with a Rich- 
ardson Roadside Stand. A Richardson franchise 
gives you the opportunity to set up a nice business 
backed by a proven formula for making big money 
with a small investment. Write for further details. 








Richardson Corporation, Box 790, Dept BC-3, 
Rochester 3. New York 
MAKE Extra Money Cash commissions. Full or 


part time. Everybody buys easy-selling Advertising 
Book Matches. Union label. All styles. No experience 
necessary. Powerhouse selling kit Free. Superior 
Match, Dept. N-358, 7530 Greenwood, Chicago 19, Il. 


WANT To Make Big Money At Home” $10.00 profit 
in an hour possible with Invisible Reweaving. Make 
tears holes disappear from clothing. fabrics. 
Steady demand from cleaners, laundries, homes. De- 
tails Free. Fabricon, 6220 Broadway, Chicago 40, I). 


‘VENDING Machines—No selling. Operate A Route 
of coin machines and earn high profits. 32-page 
catalog free! Parkway Machine Corp., Dept. 58, 715 
Ensor Street. Baltimore 2, Md.’ 


BIG Moneymaking Opportunity. Exclusive line uni- 
forms, jackets, pants, shirts, coveralls, sports wear 
Advertising embroidered. Every business prospect. 
Get Selling Outfit Free! Master Co., Dept. F-4, 
Ligonier, Indiana. 


EARN money at home. We teach you invisible mend- 
ing & reweaving at home in spare time. New im- 
proved, step-by-step course, equip. supplied. Licensed 
approved schoo]. Free details. Eastern School of Re- 
weaving, Dept. C-38, 73 Main St.. Hempstead. N. Y. 





\SK Your Wife if you love your job. She knows. 
Then ask us about home mailorder method that 
drops $1,000 monthly into one mailbox: lets operator 
stay home and enjoy life working for himself. 
Details free. Mail Trade. Gonzales, Texas. 


IT’S easy to sell our low priced business cards. 
salesbooks and other business printing. Big cash 
‘“ommission each sale. Full or part time. Free Kit. 
Experience unnecessary. Speedy Business Card Co., 
Dep't. CPS, Foss Park Ave., North Chicago, Illinois. 








FREE To Women Only! Be a Beauty Advisor. No 
experience is needed. Make 60% profit on famous 
nationally advertised Hollywood Cosmetics. Demon- 
strate to friends and neighbors and earn up to $5.00 
an hour apate time—-$25.00 a day full time. Later you 
can double your earnings by letting others demon- 
strate for you. Pree! No charge, now or ever, for 
actual usable samples of Studio Girl Cosmetics. 
Send name on postcard to me, Harry Taylor, presi- 
—_, —— Girl Cosmetics, Dept. 1883M, Glendale, 
California. 


MY Free Outfit Puts You In a Fine Business! Just 
8 easy orders a day brings you up to $960 extra a 
month in Big Money shoe business! Complete line of 
Air Cushion shoes for men, women. Rush postcard 
for your powerful Free Selling Outfit! Mason, 
Chippewa Falls 51, Wisconsin. 


IMPORT-EXPORT opportunity, profitable, world- 
wide, mail order business from home, without capi- 
tal: or travel abroad. We ship proven plan, for no 
risk examination. Experience unnecessary. Free de- 
tails. Mellinger, Dept. 13, Los Angeles 24, California. 


$1,000.00 A month possible for makiag dramatic 
3-second demonstration of amazing lightweight 
Presto Fire Extinguisher. New chemical used by Ajir- 
force snuffs out fire instantly. Only $4.95. Terrific 
commission. _ao want it. Free kit. Merlite, 
ed E. 32nd St... Dept. X-62G, New York 16, N. Y. 
OW a vise Miniature Forest or orchard (only 

m ... high), that bears tasty, tiny fruit at home. Learn 
amazing Dwarfing secrets! Sensational Fascinating 
hobby. $$$$$ Home-business Opportunity. Free De- 
tails' Miniature Nurseries, Dept. MH, Gardena, Cal. 


FREE ‘Franchise Profit Letter’’ describes nation- 
wide openings in rich franchise field. Alert your- 
self to unique offers—start a new career! Request 
Letter today. National Franchise Reports, E-528, 
333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 





MISCELLANEOUS—PERSONAL 





ROSICRUCIAN Secret Teachings are offered to 
those who seek to use them solely for the rfection 
of their inner faculties, and in the mastering of the 
daily obstacies of life: the International organization 
of Rosicrucians will be happy to receive the requests 
of those who believe that worthiness and sincerity 
determine the right for one to have such wisdom: 
to them, a copy of The Mastery of Life, a fascinat- 
ing book, will be given without price. Let this book 
guide you to the conservative plan whereby you 
may widen your scope of Personal Power. Simply 
address your letter to Scribe T.Z.R.. Rosicrucian 
Park, San Jose, California. 


PAY Your Bills Now. Borrow $100 to $600 Cash by 
mail. Easy, quick, private. Repay in small monthly 
installments over 20 months. Your payments may run 
less than now; have money left over to spend. Loan 
Order Blank mailed Free in plain envelope. Advise 
amount needed. State Finance Co., 323 Securities 
Bidg., Dept. C-250, Omaha 2, Nebr. 


HIGHEST Cash Paid for Old Gold or Broken 
Jewelry, Gold Teeth, Watches. Rings, Diamonds, Sil- 
verware, Spectacles, Platinum, Mercury. Gold Coins. 
Write for Free Information. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Rose Refiners. 29-CB East Madison St., Chicago 2. Ill. 


ARTISTS—paint beautiful portraits with a new 
technique. A quick and simple way of painting with 
oils. Easy to learn. Booklet contains full details 
with illustrations and exercises. $1.50 cash or money 
order—special rates to retail art shops. Joseph 5S. 
Magiera. P. O. Box 266, South Bend, Indiana. 


LOANS By Mail. Borrow $50 to $500. Employed men 
and women over 25. eligible. Confidential—-no co- 
signers—no inquiries of employers or friends. Up to 
2 years to repay—monthly payments. Supervised by 
State of Nebraska. Loan application sent free in 
plain envelope. Give occupation. American Loan Plan, 
City National Bank, Dept. C-3, Omaha, Nebraska. 


TO MAIL ORDER ADVERTISERS: Through the Coronet Family Shopper you can expose your products 
,000 discrim 


and services each month to more than 10. 


information on insertion in any of the three Family Shopper divisions: 


For full 
(2) Shop- 


inating and budget-wise Coronet readers. 
(1) Display Section, 


ping Guide—Classified, or (3) School and College Directory, write, indicating the division in which you 


are interested to: Coronet Family Shopper, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 
dates: March 20 for June issue: 


1958 


MARCH. 


22, N. Y. 
April 20 for July issue.) 


(Puture closing 
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SCHOOL and COLLEGE 
tid DIRECTORY set 


in verified educational opportunities. 











BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 





WENTWORTH Military Academy—Thousands of 
business, professional leaders started here. 4-yr. 
H.S.; 2-yr. College Accredited. Sr. ROTC, CAA 
fiying. Sports. Summer school & Camp. 79th yr. 
Catalog. Col. Sellers. 438 Wash. Pl., Lexington, Mo. 


FORK Union Military Academy 
plan in Upper School (grades 9-12) increased honor 
roll 50%.. Accredited. ROTC highest rating. 2 gyms, 
pools. Sep. Jr. School, grades 4-8. h year. Cat- 
alog. Dr. J. C. Wicker, Box 993, Fork Union, Va 


Our one subject 


KEMPER Military School—Rounded educational, 
military, recreational program. Accredited. Smal! 
classes. 8th grade, H.S. and Jr. College. Approved 
ROTC. All sports, indoor pool; fiying. 114th year. 
Dir. of Adm., 1538 Third St., Boonville, Missouri. 





PROFESSIONAL & VOCATIONAL 





CAN I At My Age Become A Hotel Hostess or 
Executive Even Though I Have Had No Previous 
Hotel Experience? Would you like to step into a well- 
paid position as Hotel or Club Manager, Purchasing 
Agent, Social Director or Assistant Manager, etc.’ 
The success of Lewis graduates from 20 to 50 proves 
you fan. Susan Cupit writes: ‘“Thanks to Lewis Train- 
ing, I became Assistant Manager of an Apartment 
Hotel. I have recommended Lewis Training to many 
people.’’ Our Free Book explains how you can qualify 
for a well-paid position at home or through resident 
classes in Washington, how you are registered Free 
in Lewis Nationwide Placement Service. Write today 
Course Approved for All Veteran Training. Lewis 
Hotel Training School, Desk DC-1124, Wash. 7, D. C 


INDIANA Technical College—B.S. degree in 27 
mo. Engineering, Aero., Chem., Civil, Elec.. Mech. & 
Electronics (incl. Radio& TV). B.S. in 36 mo.(Math., 
Chem., Physics). Prep. courses. Enter Dec., March, 
Wayne 2, Ind 


June, Sept. 9538 E. Wash. Bivd., Ft 


BE an Airline Hostess—Romance! Travel' You can 
fiy next month. Exciting jobs 35 airlines; starting 
salary $3500 yr. Short, easy course for men, women 
Catalog (give age). McConnell Airline School, 1030 
Nicollet Ave., Rm. T, Minneapolis, Minn 


GET Into Electronics as technician, field engr., 
specialist in communications, missiles, computers, 
radar, automation. Basic, advanced courses. Assoc. 
deg. in 29 mos. B.S. obtainable. Start Feb., Sept. Val- 
paraiso Technical Institute, Dept. B, Valparaiso, Ind. 


EARN High Income as an expert Beautician. Enjoy 
financial independence. For Beauty Culture career 
information write Nationa! Association of Cosme- 
3839 White Plains Road, 


tology Schools, Dept. 3c. 
New York 67, N.Y 


ANALYZE handwriting for profit, pleasure, self-un- 
derstanding. TV, radio, newspaper columns, teaching. 
lecturing, court work. Men, women, spare time up to 
$50 an hour. Amazing oppt’ies. Your own analysis & 
lesson free. IGAS. Inc., 18. 


test Springfield, Mo 
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SECRETARIAL 





SHORTHAND in 6 Weeks. Age no obstacle. Lowest 
cost. Famous Speedwriting shorthand. No symbols 
no machines, uses ABC's. Easiest to learn and use 
Past preparation for a better position. National)» 
used in leading offices and Civil Service. 120 words 
per minute—50% faster than Civil Service require- 
ments. Over 350,000 taught at home or through 
classroom instruction. The very low cost will sur- 
prise you. Typing available. 35th Year. Schools in 
over 400 cities in U. S., Canada, Cuba and Hawai) 
Write today for free booklet which gives ful! details 

and free sample lesson that will show you how 
easily and quickly you can learn Speedwriting shor' 
hand. School of Speedwriting, Dept. 4902-8 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y 


STENO-SECRETARIAL training. Qualified secre 
taries urgentiy in demand. Prepare at home at low 
cost for high-paying secretarial career. Training in- 
cludes Gregg shorthand, typing, English, personalit: 
development, filing, secretarial accounting, use o! 
office machines, etc. Free book gives complete de 
tails. During our 50 years over 1,400,000 ambitious 
men and women have turned to LaSalle for greater 
ability and larger success. Write today. LaSalle Ex- 
tension University, A Correspondence Institution, 
Dept. SS 995, 417 S. Dearborn, Chicago 5, Llinois 





HOME INSTRUCTION 





HOW to Write short stories, mysteries, articles 
Learn at home for career or extra part-time income 
Earn while learning for big pay writing. Warren 
Crumrine’s first story more than paid for course 
Professional writers show you how. Send today for 
free lesson and book. Palmer Institute of Authorship 
Desk CM-38, 1680 N. Sycamore, Hollywood 28, Cali! 


COMPLETE Your High School at home in spare 
time with 6l-year-old school. Texts furnished. No 
classes. Go as rapidly as your time and abilities 
permit. Booklet free. Write American School, Dept 
X317, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37, 


ENGLISH Course for Adults—-With my new sel! 
correcting method you can stop making mistakes 
speak & write effectively. 15 minutes a day at home 
Free 32 p. booklet. D. O. Bolander, Career Institute 
Dept. 293. 25 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Illinois 


PIANO Lessons taught by tape recorder. No pre- 
set course, all lessons planned according to the 
individual. Write: Ray Ellerman. Box 452. Weliston 
Station, St. Louis 12, Mo 


LEARN Modern Watch Repairing at Home. Good 
paying hobby or career. Low cost. Free sample ies- 
son. Chicago School of Watchmaking 2324-C 
Milwaukee, Chicago 47, Illinois 


“HOW ‘To Make Money With Simple Cartoons 
A book everyone who likes to draw should have. It 
is free: no obligation. Simply. address Cartoonists 
Exchange, Dept. 1023, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 








WRITING? Before you consider any course in writ- 
ing—Compare! NYS offers: compl. training in fiction, 
non-fiction, TV; placement of saleable scripts. Write 

The New York Schoo! 
ase os & 


for info. & sample material 
of Writing, Dept. 273, 2 E. 45 St., 





DRESS design: Approved supervised home study 
training. Fine starting point for career. No classes 
Text and work kit furnished. Diploma awarded 
Low tuition and payments. Send for free book 
let. National School of Dress Design, 835 Diversey 
Pkwy., Dept. 1413, Chicago, Illinois 


FINISH High Schoo! at home—no classes. Stand- 
ard text furnished; credit for previous schooling, 
diploma awarded. If you've completed 8th grade and 
are over 17, wri r free catalog. Wayne School, 
Dept. Illinois 


te fo 
HGX-13, 2527 Sheffield, Chicago 14. 








PIANO Tuning Pays. Big money in spare time 


Learn at home in 30 days. No musical knowledge rea 
Phono records, tools, instructions furnished. Persona 
instructions 
Dept 


Free catalog. Capital Tuning Schoo 
2, 3160 SW 16 Ct.. Ft. Lauderdale, Fis 
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HOME INSTRUCTION 





FINISH High School At Home... Complete 4 
Years in 12 Months—Earn your diploma in your 
spare time. Earn more! Enter professional or tech- 
nical school and advance socially. There's a fuller 
life for you when you have a high school diploma. 
Take individual subjects or the complete four-year 
course. Credit given for subjects already finished. 
You study the identical subjects under same teachers 
as in our r ent school. Today, . a. school 
education is a must a oon are to p ess in the 
world. The few dollars "ie ¢ sGeslien > - will 
be the most important investment you ever made. 
Write For School Bulletin. Academy for Adults, 30 
Tote Washington Street, Dept. C-38, Chicago, 


BE A Real Estate Broker. Insure Security for 
yourself and your family. Study at home. Prepare 
for state examination. GI Soapeves: Write for 
Free Book Today. Weaver School Real Estate, 
2016) Grand, Kansas —: Missouri. 


‘“‘WOMEN, Men—$5, asy ‘in spare time. ‘End- 
less demand for lovely yy 2 Cake Decorations 
and luscious Professional Candymaking for Christ- 
mas, Easter, Weddings, Parties, all occasions. We 
show you how to turn your kitchen into a gold mine. 
start small, w big! Write for free facts. Candy 
& Cake Craf Institute, Dept. 54, 3208 W. Olympic, 
Los Angeles 6, Californ ia.”’ 


FREE Trial. At Home quickly learn to ~~ 
French, 8S anguages 
eee Standard Conversational Method—or it 4 
ou nothing. Send for Free Book— In- 
stitute, T-C-038 Radio City, N. Y. 20, 


BE a nurse. “Laan oh ae es ae Ges Ver 


not required. Free Sample Lesson! Career 

Dept. 93, 3, 25 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Til. yar | 

HIGH School at Home. You can still finish High 

School—at home, in your spare time. No interfer- 

ence with job, or social] life. Win mass pay, a better 
recogn 


job, social r ition. Take only the subjects you 
need. Complete lesson and answer at, Person - 
alized instruc cost. to ates. 
Lcs. is — one on ht oe. ( rses). Write 
jam 4! for 3 


t cou 
sD 26-page Ho “How to Suc- 
— Co a. 4 —— ere tee er Catalog 
dicates course <4 


ton 8, ‘Penna. Dept. 391645. 


LEARN “By Ear” with wake and 
asleep. new scientific invention gives you 
easy shortcut to learning et facts, new 
habits, speech. Used by educators, chi le of 
all ages, occupations. Free Book. Write, erno- 
phone, Inc., 337-038 Radio City, N. Y. 20. 


OIL Colo Photogra A ~ fascinating hobby 
or profitable sideline for ose with artistic talent. 
Learn at i, Easy simplified method. Free 
booklet. National Photo Colori otis 836 Diversey 
Parkway, Dept. 1413, Chicago linois. 


INVESTIGATE pon eS $750 tk to _p1000 
month. Thousands of insurance companies 
and steamship lines need Claim SS = =. 
excellent opportunities for your own spare time busi- 
ness. We train you at home. Placement counsel and 
help. GI Approved. Free Book—Now! 
Schools, CC-3, Box 8202, Dallas 5, Texas. 


AUCTIONEERING Course Offered 
or classes. Easy simplified ‘‘Learn by meth- 
od. Nationally” recognized Diploma "eranted. Write 
today for Free Ne, Minnesota Nelson Auction School, 
Box J., Renville nesota. 


STUDY for Doctor’: s _Desree in Psychology, ' Meta- 
physics and Di Corr Courses only. 
College of Divine Metaphysics, Dept. CO, 2811 North 
Illinois, Indianapolis 8, Indiana. 

ACCOUNTING— Free ‘Sample Lesson. Acute short- 
age of men and women Accountants makes real 
= om y. LaSalle prepares you ge | in spare 
time at low cost. Accounting ability offers secure 

; oe facts. Write LaSalle Exten- 
A, Gasvempendenes Institution, Dept. 
H 904, 417 So. ‘Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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RESORT and TRAVEL 
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and trips will 
- to visit im this new 
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NEW YORK CITY 





COMING TO NEW YORK? 
--~ a at the friendly Park ae 
hambers Hotel, 68 West 


Seth St., New York—block 
from Central k, near 
City, theatres, shop- 


conditioning, televi- 

- me some _ kitchenettes. 

Sing from $8, doubles 

from $12. 2 room suites 

from -. Write a 
p 

3- — J. vt Plood, Man- 








PENNSYLVANIA 





- 


GREATEST Travel Bargain in America—Pennsy!- 
vania’s matchless combination of —— —- and 
fun-filled t! Pree 28-page ful ochure 
describes recreation, relaxation ne a ae 
waiting for you in the State of 1001 Vacation Pieas- 
ures. . of Commerce, 869 
State Capitol Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 





uU. s. A 





. vase Cores QUANTITY LIMITED! 


150-pg. pocketsize Guide 
Ries lists 2500 of America’s top 


) - as handling | 
"> >) quire Club “Guide,” t. 
on $985, P.O. Box 402, io 

"> City, New York 19, N. Y. 








*PREE Offer! ao s 5 Sones Vest-Pocket 
Guide to Fine D of America’s top 
+ ag ms Listings FH p—— of cuisine, special- 
ties, entertainment facilities, etc. 
eaaebalie screened by tors 
limited. *Send only 25¢ in 
handling to *— Club RA ny ” pe Gh C12 2A, P.O. 
Box 358-C, o City P.O., New York 19, New York. 





TO RESORT & TRAVEL ADVERTISERS: More than 
3,000,000 Coronet families a take extended 
travel vacations. You can re them effectively and 
economically through Coronet FPamily Shopper’s 

Le _——. Por full inf write 
to: Corone Sud Shopper, 488 Madison Avenue, 
New York =. N. 
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by Will Bernard 


OULD YOU RECOGNIZE a legal booby trap if you saw one? For instance, 
Ww: an English courtroom, disgruntled relatives of a dead man were 
trying to break his will on the ground that he had been mentally unbal- 
anced. To prove it, their lawyer produced a “crazy” letter the deceased 
had once written—a letter of condolence to a friend 

“I am sorry to hear of your son’s death.”’ the lawyer read from the lette1 
“But all that live must die, passing through nature to eternity. To die and 
go we know not where; to lie in cold obstruction and to rot; this sensible 
warm motion to become a kneaded clod; and the delighted spirit to bathe 
in fiery floods, or to reside in thrilling region of thick-ribbed ice _ 

The lawyer smirked meaningfully. 

“To be imprison’d in the viewless winds, and blown with restless violence 
round about the pendent world. . . .” 

The attorney for the other side, after checking a hunch, said dryly. “May 
I call the court’s attention to Act I of ‘Hamlet’ and Act III of ‘Measure for 
Measure.’ The deceased didn’t make up that ‘crazy’ language. He bor- 
rowed it from William Shakespeare.” 


OR TAKE THE CASE of the Galveston News, which was sorely vexed, years 
ago, by an upstart neighboring publication called the Roast. The News 
went to considerable trouble and expense to get and print the full texts of 
decisions handed down by the Supreme Court of Texas. Then, to its 
chagrin, the entire account would appear the next morning in the Roast. 

The News felt sure its material was being copied brazenly. But how 
about proof ? 

One day the News printed a lengthy opinion by Chief Justice John Wil- 
liam Stayton, which ended with the following paragraph: 

“The rule of law that we have enunciated is a very familiar one and 
we are surprised that at this late day anyone should have questioned it. It 
has had the sanction of the ages, and obtains not only in this country and 
England but also in Denmark, where it finds expression in the well-known 
maxim: “‘Siht laets lliw tsaor eht fi rednow ew.’ ”’ 

Sure enough, the same report appeared word-for-word in the Roast the 
next day. Not until questions about “that Danish maxim” began coming 
in did the Roast’s editor—neatly trapped—think of reading it backwards. 
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taking a nap 


every afternoon? 


}44v* you forgotten what it’s like 

to start each morning full of pep 
and energy — and breeze through 
tired? 


Chances are that you, like so many 


each day without feeling 
thousands of people, are a victim of 
“afternoon slow-down” — you feel 
all tired out after lunch; you'd sure 
like to take a nap! 

If you lack the vitality you should 
have to put in a full day’s work and 
enjoy yourself as well, it may be that 
your condition is due to a common 


vitamin and 


and easily corrected 







No 
Postage Stamp 
Necessary 
if Mailed in the 
United States 


Do you feel like 


MAIL POSTCARD TODAY FOR 
FREE 30-DAY SUPPLY OF VITAMINS 









mineral deficiency in your diet. 

To regain your pep and vitality, 
why not try proven Vitasafe High- 
Potency Capsules for 30 days af our 
expense! See for yourself how this 
nutritional supplement may help you 
back to your youthful health — with 
plenty of energy for work and play 
all day long. Mail the postcard below 
to accept this no-risk offer today! 














Postage 
Will be Paid 








BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


FIRST CLASS PERMIT NO. 10083 — NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Vitasafe Corp. 


43 West Olst Street 


New York 23, N. Y. 


















Prepare your child 
now for his 


world of the future 





19 Volumes 
Other bindings priced lower 
$10 down, $6 a month 


Aristocrat Binding (shown) $169 


LIGHTLY HIGHER IN CANA 
World Book, Dept. 183, Box 3565, Chicago 54, Ill. 


] Please send me your booklet on Space Trove! 
and Guided Missiles 


| ] In addition to the booklet, please send « 
information and prices of World Book 


omplete 


Nome 
Address County 
City State 











f° 4 Fiction has become fact; fan- 
a tasy is now reality; the future 

is unbounded. Your child 
* needs help right now to pre- 

pare him for the world of to- 
morrow. You can give him this vital aid 
with World Book, the up-to-date encyclo- 
pedia. 

World Book goes far beyond facts and 
information. It is an invitation to learning 
—actual preparation for a successful fu- 
ture. Its articles are fresh, interesting, 
memorable, illustrated with charts, maps, 
diagrams, and pictures in keeping with to- 
day’s advanced teaching methods. World 
Book places a priceless asset in the hands 
of your children for only a few cents a day. 
Would you deny them this advantage in 
tomorrow’s competitive world? 


WORLD BOOK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 





FREE! Reprints from the 
Space Travel and Guided 
Missile articles from World Book 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation 
Chicago 54, Ill. 





